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Hotes, 


SIR WILLIAM DRURY, AND THE DRURY 
FAMILY, TEMP. ELIZ. 

It is curious to note the persistency with which 
history perpetuates errors, and how injustice may 
thereby be done to the memory of individuals. 

In Pennant’s London there is an error which 
has been constantly quoted by historians and 
antiquaries as authority in the matter of Drury 
Lane, its nomenclature, and the Drury mansion. 
Take, for instance, Fuller, Leigh Hunt, Smith’s 
Antiquarian Rambles, Cassell’s Old and New 
London, and Cassell’s Edinburgh, now publishing 
in parts. 

In part ii., p. 48, of the last work it is said :— 

‘Sir William Drury, Elizabeth's Marshal of Berwick, 
the same who built Drury House in Wych Street, London, 
and who fell in a duel with Sir John Burroughs about 
 -—_cc and from whom Drury Lane takes its name,” 

ic. 


This remark is a decided error. 
49, we read :— 


“ Kirkaldy was visited in a pretended friendly manner 
by Sir William Drury, whose sole object was to note the 
number of the garrison and the strength of the walls...... 
The governor delivered his sword to Sir William Drury 
on receiving the solemn assurance of being restored to his 
estates and liberty at the intercession of Elizabeth 


Again, on pp. 48, 





The brave commander was basely delivered up by Drury 
to the vindictive Regent and was hanged,” 

(The italics are mine.) Now this is a perversion 
of history. 

1. This Sir William Drury was Marshal of 
Berwick and the captor of Edinburgh Castle, but he 
died at Waterford, in Ireland, from over fatigue, 
and was buried at the charges of Queen Elizabeth 
in Christ Church Cathedral, October 3, 1579. 
See Froude’s Elizabeth, and Monk Mason’s Hiber- 
nia Antiqua, 1819; also Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
who says, “he was buried in Dublin, his body 
resting in peace, his soul in everlasting bliss, and 
his fame in this world for ever immortal.” 

2. The Sir William Drury who fell in a duel 
lost his life whilst serving under Lord Willoughby 
in France ; his body was brought to England, and 
was deposited in the vault in Hawsted Church, 
Suffolk, where there is a tablet to his memory. 
Camden styled him “ Vir genere et omni elegantia 
splendidus.” The History of Peregrine, Lord 
Willoughby, by Lady Georgiana Bertie, has many 
pages of matter relating to this Sir William Drury. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote his widow a condoling 
letter at his death, which letter I believe to be in 
the British Museum. 

3. Neither the one nor the other of these two 
individuals built Drury Place (as the mansion was 
called), for it was erected generations previously 
by a Sir Roger Drury, who died in 1495, aged 
seventy-five years. 

Now for a piece of injustice to the memory of a 
brave man, whom Fuller likens to “a pearl for 
preciousness, being hard and valiant,” which in- 
justice is also contradicted, I hold, by the facts of 
history. 

Robertson’s Scotland says:— 

“ Elizabeth determined to bring dissensions to a period 
before the French could take part in the quarrel, and 
sent Sir William Drury,” &c. 

After the siege and attack,— 

“ Kirkaldy and the others surrendered to Drury, who 
promised in name of his mistress that they should be 
fairly treated: they remained in Drury’s custody, and 
were treated by him with humanity till the Queen of 
England, whose prisoners they were, should determine 
their fate, &. Morton insisted they should suffer the 

unishment due to their obstinacy, and declared that so 
mn as they were allowed to live he did not reckon his 
own person or authority secure, and Elizabeth, without 
regarding Drury’s honour or his promises in her name, 
gave them up to the Regent's disposal.” 

Tytler’s History, vol iii. (Nimmo’s edition), 
p. 361:— 

“Grange sent a message to Drury stating they sub- 
mitted not to the Regent, but to the Queen of England 
and her general; they were accordingly carried to his 
quarters, notwithstanding some remonstrances on the part 
of Morton; he (Drury) instantly wrote Lord Burghley 
entreating the Queen’s decision upon their fate 
Elizabeth did not instantly decide, but Killigrew and 
Morton so strongly advised their execution that she com- 
manded them to be delivered up; before, however, the 
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final order arrived Lethington died in prison ; ten days 
after this Drury reluctantly complied with the orders of 
Elizabeth and they were hanged.” 

Now, so far from Drury going to the castle to 
play the spy, the following letter of his, written to 
Lord Burghley April 11, 1573 (which is in the 
State Paper Office), will show he was actuated by 
humane feelings :— 

“ Should the Castelians upon his seeking of them, offer to 
deliver up the Castle to the Queen, shall he receive it 
and deliver it to the Regent? he will do the best of his 
skill & play his part so that the same shall be rendered 
without force.” 

Again, on June 1 he writes to Burghley,— 

“ One part of the prisoners remain in his own lodgings, 
It was determined Lethington to have been in the 
custody of Mr. Killigrew, but the outcry of the people 
was so great, that at his first bringing from the Castle, 
he thought it good reason to remain with him. He 
beseeches his good means with the Queen for her speedy 
resolution thereon, how the prisoners shall be bestowed : 
will with all diligence haste him and his charges to 
Leith, and stay there till he receive instructions. His 
own part being an executioner by force, he thought best 
to like of such conditions as the Regent allowed them,” kc. 

The Regent evidently expected that the prisoners 
would have been delivered up to him as soon as 
the castle had been surrendered, and strong words 
passed between them, for from that date Drury in 
writing to Burghley says, “ Morton takes a mis- 
liking of him,” and the Regent writes to Burghley 
of “ the slender good-will of the commander of the 
English forces”; he also praises everybody ex- 
cepting Sir William Drury, and never after men- 
tions him by his name (although they had pre- 
viously been great friends): he also prays “the 
authors of the calamity shall receive their just 
deservings.” 

On June 18 Drury writes to Burghley, “On Mon- 
day last towards night I delivered to the Regent 
in presence of the ambassador the prisoners com- 
mitted to him,” and, to show how he deemed him- 
self tied to orders, and how much there was of 
red-tapism in those days, he dared not have the 
body of Lethington buried (who had poisoned 
himself) without instructions, for, he says, “ having 
been earnestly pressed by the Earl of Athol and 
others that Lethington’s body might be buried, 
and not remain above earth as it does, thinks 
good to let him know thereof to the end the Queen’s 
resolutions thereon.” 

On July 18 he again addresses Burghley, and says 
he “ gathers the Regent intends to discover the 
continuance of misliking him, beseeches that he 
may have the Queen’s licence to repair up, where 
he may answer what may be objected against him.” 
Morton even tried to make it appear that he had 
stolen the Scottish crown jewels, and did every- 
thing he could to injure him. It is hard to say 
how this matter ended ; many of Drury’s letters 
asked for his recall so as to have the matter sifted, 
but his conduct must have passed criticism, because 








he has been so frequently and proverbially named 
by Holinshed for “ uprightness and honesty.” 

In “N. & Q.” 2°48. viii. 324, P. H. F. calls in 
question Miss Strickland’s right to insinuate that 
Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drue Drury (brother to 
this Sir William) “ were only hindered from doing 
a foul murder by reason of the absence of a bribe,” 
and indignantly remarks, “It is the duty-of the 
historian and biographer to deal justly by the 
persons whose actions they undertake to narrate,” 
Are these words less true at the present day ? 

E. J. D. 


GEORGE EDMONDS AND GEORGE EDMONDS, 

Few things give more trouble to the biblio- 
grapher than the occurrence of two authors of 
precisely similar names, living during the same 
period and writing on kindred subjects. Two 
gentlemen of the name of George Edmonds have 
much puzzled index-makers, and it may not be 
going too far to say that in no printed or manu- 
script index is a correct account of their respective 
works to be found. Some further evidence on the 
matter has, however, of late years appeared, and 
it is believed that an accurate list can now be made 
out. 

George Edmonds number one was a son of the 
minister of the Baptist chapel in Bond Stree, 
Birmingham. He was born in Kenion Street, 
Birmingham, in 1788. Educated under his father, 
he acquired a knowledge of several languages, and 
at an early age was in correspondence with many 
learned philologians. He was never apprenticed 
or articled to any business or profession, nor does 
it appear how he was employed until 1823, when 
he was keeping a school in Bond Street, Birming- 
ham. The etiquette of the law was not at this period 
very strict, and George Edmonds was permitted to 
act as an advocate in the Court of Requests and 
in the Magistrates’ Court, where his love of fun 
and his droll stories did much to enliven the courts 
and made him a general favourite. 

In the new county courts, established in March, 
1847, Mr. Edmonds found himself ineligible to 
plead. He therefore articled himself to Mr. Wright, 
and after being admitted a solicitor followed 
his profession actively during the remainder of 
his life. When Manchester was incorporated in 
1838 and a Quarter Sessions established, George 
Edmonds was appointed clerk of the peace. 

Mr. Edmonds was in his day considered an 
ultra-Radical, and, being indicted at Warwick for 
taking part in a conspiracy to elect a member of 
Parliament, he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in the common gaol, which sentence 
he underwent for the full period of the time 
mentioned. The account of this event is to be 
found in 

“The King against Sir Charles Wolseley, Baronet, and 
Joseph Harrison, schoolmaster, set down for trial at 
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Chester on the 4th April, 1820. Being remarks tending 
to show the untenability of this indictment. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. London, printed 
by John McCreery, Black Horse Court, Fleet Street, 
1820.” 8vo., pp. 3Y. 

This work has a second title-page, which com- 
mences as follows :— 


“The King against Edmonds and others, set down for | 
trial at Warwick 29th March, 1820, Being brief remarks | 


tending to show,” &c, 


Sir Robert Peel afterwards admitted that this trial | 


had been illegally conducted, and in order to pre- 
vent the chance of any other cases being tried in a 


similar manner, he brought in a Bill to amend the [ 


working of the jury system. 
Besides editing a newspaper called Edmonds’s 


Weekly Recorder, which he commenced in 1819, | 


he published the following works :— 

By His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The Philo 
sophic Alphabet, with an explanation of its principles 
...-. 0 which is added a philosophic system of educa- 
tion. By G. Edmonds. London, Simpkin; Birmingham, 
F. & J. Turner, [printed] 1832. 8vo., pp. iv and 96. 

A Universal Alphabet, Grammar and Language ; com- 
prising a scientific classification of the radieal elements 
of discourse, and illustrative translations from the Holy 
Scriptures and the principal British classics; to which 
is added a dictionary of the language. By G. Edmonds 
London and Glasgow, R. Griffin & Co. [ a.d., 1856), 4to. 
Preface, pp. vii; contents, pp. vii; introduction, pp. 34; 
book i., alphabet, pp. 152; book ii., translation, pp. 44; 
notes, pp. iii, addenda and corrigenda, pp. ix ; book iii., 
dictionary, unpaged 

At the age of seventy-nine he married a second 
wife, but the union proved so very unhappy that 
at the end of three weeks he and his wife separated 
by mutual consent. His mind had for some time 
been giving way; eventually he was placed in an 
asylum at Winson Green. From thence he was 
removed to a private asylum at Northampton, 
where he died in 1868. For the above account I 
am partly indebted to E. Edwards’s Personal Re- 
collections of Birmingham and Birmingham Men, 
und to Richard Bissel Prosser, Esq., of the Great 
Seal Patent Office. 

George Edmonds number two was born at Pen- 
zance March 25, 1805, being the third son of 
Richard Edmonds, solicitor and town clerk of 
Marazion. He was educated under Mr. Wotton at 
Penzance down to 1818, at St. Pol de Léon Col- 
lege, Brittany, 1818-20, and at Bodmin Grammar 
School 1820-22. He passed as an attorney July 4, 
1827, and was in practice in London 1829-38. 
Whilst residing in London he was actively engaged 
in writing against the stamp duty on newspapers, 
and was so often employed by defendants in prose- 
cutions for selling unstamped newspapers that he 
was frequently called “the Attorney-General for 
unstamped newspapers.” He died at Croydon, 
September 13, 1869. He was the author of the 
following works, and probably of some others :— 

“The Tuck Net” retucked, or Porpoises instead of 
Pilchards!!! The printer has refused to print the 





following pages without the author's name affixed to 


them ; he subscribes himself George Edmonds. Penzance, 
E. Rowe, 1824. 12mo., pp. 8. 

George Edmonds’s Complete Ancient Classical Dic- 
tionary. [Stevens & Pardon printers, Bell Yard, London, 
1837.] 12mo., pp. 16. 

George Edmonds’s Complete English Grammar, with 
a supplemental grammar of etiquette. Fifth edition. 
London, printed for George Edmonds, Esq., 19, East 
Street, Lamb's Conduit Street, 1837. 12mo., pp. 16, lid. 

The Penny French Grammar. By George Edmonds. 
1837. 8vo. 

George Edmonds’s Three-halfpenny English Grammar ; 
or, the Art of Speaking and Writing. London, Stevens 
typ., 158, Drury Lane, xd. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Tri-National Grammar. By G. Edmonds [colo- 
phon, “ Published by G. Edmonds, 12, Church Row, Old 
St. Pancras, and 25, Bow Street; Stevens & Pardon 
printers ”}, n.d. [1838]. 12mo., pp. 16. 

The Penny Gospel. By George Edmonds. Edinburgh, 
published by George Edmonds, 28, Greenside Street, 
1843. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Geo. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


HENSLOWE'’S DIARY. 

It is now nearly thirteen years since, by the 
kindness of Dr. Carver, I spent parts of two days 
in the examination of the Diary and Account- 
book of Philip Henslowe. From a letter, now 
before me, from the late Rev. Alex. Dyce, it must 
have been in the month of September, 1868. The 
conclusion I arrived at was that some dishonest 
person had taken advantage of the blanks, not 
infrequently left by Henslowe, for the purpose of 
inserting pseudo-antique entries, evidently with 
the view of supporting unauthorized statements 
by adducing the purport of those false entries. 

The same book has been recently re-examined 
by Mr. George F. Warner, of the Department of 
MSS. of the British Museum, with the result of 
branding as forgeries five entries. They will be 
found on pp. 158-162 of Mr. Warner’s recently 
published Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muni- 
ments of Alleyn’s College of God's Gift at Dul- 
wich. The simple fact is that these five do not 
include one of the most remarkable forgeries in 
the volume, and it is unaccountable how Mr. 
Warner came to overlook it; especially as Dr. 
Carver had concurred with me in condemning it. 
I did not at the time call public attention to either 
of these, for I felt sure that the volume contained 
other forged entries besides the two which I had 
discovered, and I thought it prudent to wait until 
my anticipation might be fulfilled by the investi- 
gation of an expert. However, seven and a half 
years later I published in the Academy a challenge 
respecting these and other pseudo-antiques, which 
I thought betrayed the hand of the same cunning 
forger. My letter in the Academy is dated 
Jan. 26, 1876, and was published in the number 
for April 1, 1876. It is entitled “Spurious Ballads, 
&c., affecting Shakspere and Marlowe.” In the 
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course of it I challenge these two entries in 

Henslowe’s Diary :— 
I. Liked... 
quits Like — 


** There is,” I write, ‘‘ certainly nothing in the whole | 


volume which bears the least resemblance to this entry. 
The word ‘ Like’ in the first line has been written on an 
erasure, and part of the erased word is still legible. 


Henslowe not unfrequently made an entry in his ac- | 


counts, leaving a long blank for the name of the play for 
which the advance of money was made. Then, on a 
subsequent occasion, he entered the name of the play; 
and if it was a single word, he inserted it at or towards 
the end of the blank, so as to leave a vacant space before 
the name. This, for instance, he has done in an entry 
which occurs just above the one in question: here the 
payment was for Chettle’s Hojfman......It is evident to 
me that the writer of the spurious entry found an un- 
usually long blank before the little word which stood as 
the name of the play, that he wetted his finger and 
erased that little word, and then wrote over the whole 
blank the title of an imaginary play, a title too which 
he found prepared ready to his hand in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure:” 


II. Pd ynto Thomas Dickers the 20 of Desembr ) 
1597 for adycyons to ffostus twentie shellings | 
and fyve shellinges more for a prolog to Mar- } xxv" 
loes tambelan so in all I saye payde twentye f 
fyve shellinges. 


Of these, the first escaped the scrutiny of Mr. 

Warner : the second is number two of his five, 

and he writes of it, “the whole entry is evidently 

a forgery, written in clumsy imitation of Henslowe’s 

hand.” C. M. Ixouzsy. 
Athenzum Club. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from 6% 8, iii, 385. 
1845. Nugent (Lord). Lands Classical and Sacred. 


2 vols. 8vo, 

1846, Thackeray (W. M.). Notes of a Journey [in 
1844) from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, by M. A. Titmarsh 
{ie W. M. T.). Svo. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.) 

1846. Macfarlane (Charles). The Romance of Travel: 
the East. 2 vols. 18mo. 

1846. Wolff (Rev. Joseph). Narrative of a Mission to 
Bokhara in 1843-5 to Ascertain the Fate of Col. Stod- 
dart and Capt. Conolly. 8vo. See also 1860. 

1847. Wilson (John), D.D., F.R.S. (missionary at 
Bombay of the Free Kirk of Scotland). Lands of the 
Bible Visited and Described in an Extensive Journey 
Undertaken with Special Reference to Biblical Research 
and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. 
a plates, and numerous illustrations. 2 vols. royal 

vo. 

1847. Croly (Rev. Dr.) and Brockedon (W.). Views 
by D. Roberts in the Holy Land. See 1842. 

1848. Belcher (Capt. Sir Edward). Voyage...... during 
1843-46, Surveying the Islands of the Eastern Archi- 

lago: with Notes on the Natural History of the 
slands by Surgeon A. Adams. Numerous plates. 

vols. 8vo, 

1848. Martineau. Eastern Life, Past and Present. 

vols. 8vo. 

1849. Layard (A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains...... 





The Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. | 
Numerous plates, woodcuts, and plans. 2 vols, 8vo. 


1849. Sharpe (Samuel), The Chronology and Geo- 
graphy of Ancient Egypt. Published by Joseph Bonomi. 
8vo. sewed. 

1849. Plan of the Town and Environs of Jerusalem, 
from the Royal Engineers’ Survey made in 1841. The 
Letter-press by the Rev. Geo. Williams and Prof. Robt. 
Willis. (J. W. Parker.) 

1849. Williams (Rev. George). Historical and Descrip- 
tive Memoir on the Town and Environs of Jerusalem. 
Plans. 

1849. Williams (Rev. George). The Holy City; His- 
torical, Topographical, and Antiquarian Notices of Jeru- 
salem. Second Edition, with Additions, including an 
Architectural History of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. By Prof. R. Willis. Numerous plates, 
tinted, plans, woodcuts. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 

1849. Curzon (Hon. Robert), Visits to Monasteries in 
the Levant, Numerous illustrations. 8vo. See also 1854, 

1850, Lamartine’s Travels in the East and Journey in 
the Holy Land, with Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

1850. Margoliouth (Rev. Moses). Pilgrimage to the 
Land of my Fathers. Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 

1850. Lynch (W. F.). Narrative of the U.S. Expedi- 
tion to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. Royal 8vo, 
Maps, numerous plates, 

1850. Spencer (Rev. J. A.). The East: Sketches of 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. Plates, tinted, 
cuts. Svo. 

1850. Bartlett (W. H.). Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of 
the Land of Egypt. Royal 8vo. Steel engravings, 
numerous cuts, 

1851. Bartlett (W.H.). Footsteps of Our Lord and 
His Apostles in Syria......a Succession of Visits to the 
Scenes of New Testament Narrative. Steel engravings, 
woodcuts. Royal 8vo. Original edition. 

1851. Fergusson (James), Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Restored...... Many plates. 8vo. 

1851. Traill (Dr. R.). Translation of Josephus's Jewish 
War. Edited, with Notes, by Isaac Taylor. 2 vole. imp. 8vo. 

(?) 1851. Burr (Mrs.). Sketches of Views, Costumes, 
Groups, &c., in Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, and 
Spain. 14 plates. 

1851. Sainthill (Richard). Use of the Samaritan 
Language by the Jews until the Reign of Hadrian, 
deduced from the Coins of Judwa, Cork. 

1851, Churton (Rev. H. B. W.). Land of the Morning. 
(Hatchards.) 

(*) 1852. Bartlett (W.H.). Forty Days in the Desert on 
— of the Israelites. Royal Svo. Many plates. No 

ate. 

1852. Neale (F. A.). Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor, 1842-1850. 2 vols. post 8vo. Fronts, 

1852. Bodenstedt (Friedrich). The Morning Land; 
or, a Thousand and One Days in the East. Translated 
from German by R. Waddington. 4 vols. 8vo., com- 
prising first and second series. 1851-53. 

1853. Macgregor (John), M.A. Three Days in the 
East. Plate. 12mo. See 1869. 

1853. Browne (J. R.). Yusseff; or, the Journey of 
the Frangi...... Numerous illustrations. 8vo. 

1853. Pfeiffer (Madame Ida). Visit to the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Italy. Translated from German by 
H. W. Dulcken, (London, Ingram, Cooke & Co.) 

1854. Fluegel (G.). Haji Khalfae. Lexicon Ency- 
clopedicum et Bibliographicum edidit G. F. 7 vols. 4to. 
Leipzig, 1835-54. The Oriental Watt, containing de- 
scriptions, it is said, of more than 50,000 books in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish. 

1854. Van de Velde (C. W. M.). A Journey through 
Syria and Palestine in 1851-2. Translated under 
the Author’s superintendence. Map, plates, coloured. 
2 vols. 8yvo. 
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1854. Carlisle (Earl of). Diary in Turkish and Greek 
Waters. 8vo. London. 

1854. Curzon (Hon. Robert). Armenia, a Year at 
Erzeroum and on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. Map and woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. See also 1849. 

(2) 1854. De la Zouche, Lord [i.e. Hon. Robert Curzon], 
Memoir of. Small 4to. Privately printed by Philo- 
biblon Society. 

1854. Ewald. Costumes and Views of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. 8 coloured plates. Ob. fol. 

1855. Stanley (A. P.). Sinai and Palestine in con- 
nexion with their History. Maps, plans. S8vo. 

1855. Thrupp (J. F.). Ancient Jerusalem ; a new In- 
vestigation into the History, Topography, and Plan of 
the City, Environs, and Temple. 8vo. (Specially 
illustrating the prophecies.) 

1855. Bartlett (W. H.). Jerusalem Revisited. Royal 
8yo. Original edition. 

1855. Vaux (W.S. W.). Nineveh and Persepolis: an 
Account of the recent Researches. Fourth edition. 
Plate. Smal] 8vo, 

1855. Fellows’s Coins of Ancient Lycia, 19 plates. 
Imperial 8vo. 

1855. Tobin (Catherine). Shadows of the East...... 
Scenery, Persons, and Customs in Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, and Greece. Maps, plates, tinted. Imp. 8vo. 

Witiiam H. Sewett, 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

(To be continued.) 


St. Batprep or THE Bass: wHose Sant Is 
HE !—Most of your readers are so far acquainted 
with the story of the Bass Rock as to be aware 
of its having been used as a prison for the Scottish 
Covenanters in the seventeenth century. At an 
earlier stage of its history—that is, in the seventh 
or eighth century—it was the abode of a good man 
of the Culdees, now known as St. Baldred of the 
Bass, a name still held in much veneration in 
these parts. Baldred is said to have been the 
friend and coadjutor of a Pictish king called Derili, 
with whose assistance he was the means of estab- 
lishing Christian churches in the Lothians. 

Recently there has got abroad an idea that the 
old sites and facts of the Covenanting times 
are passing out of mind in Scotland, and efforts 
are being made by certain denominations in the 
Presbyterian Church to refresh the public know- 
ledge of these matters by commemorative meet- 
ings held on, or near, the sites of events worthy 
of being remembered. Such a meeting* was held 
on a Saturday afternoon early in September of last 
year on the Links of North Berwick, in view, in 
every sense, of the Bass Rock. The most striking 
fact, perhaps, in connexion with this meeting was 
that, while full justice was done to the narrative of 
the martyrs who suffered and died in the dungeons 
of the Rock, a strong claim was put forward to 
the possession of the worthy Baldred as a member 





* Many of your readers will, without doubt, agree 
with the worthy old woman who, all for love, was 
tramping the country to give notice of this meeting, and 
called to invite the present writer, that ‘‘In thae days 
there ’s fully ower mony modern principles.” 





of the Scottish Church, in opposition to a similar 
claim by the Roman Catholic Church (which, of 
course, has been advanced), on the ground that in 
the age when Baldred pursued his blessed work in 
Scotland the Church had not succumbed to the 
dominion of the Bishop of Rome, a theory ad- 
mitting of much discussion, but interesting as 
being advanced as a challenge by a Presbyterian 
clergyman in the very act of commemorating the 
Solemn League and Covenant. 

The Roman Catholic view of the memories of 
the saint of the Bass is well shown in the follow- 
ing little incident, related by a former minister of 
North Berwick, the parish in which the “ cell” of 
St. Baldred is situated :— 


“ A singular incident occurred on the Bass a few years 
ago [prior to 1844] in connexion with the chapel. A 
young lady, in the presence of her father, was here 
solemnly confirmed in the Romish faith and profession, 
and the due ritual services gone through in the presence 
of the keeper of the Bass and his boat assistant. On the 
conclusion of the sclemnities the priest turned to the 
keeper, and asked him, with due decorum, if he would 
not also kneel down before the altar and follow them in 
a similar dedication and worship? ‘Me!’ cried the 
Protestant Presbyterian James. ‘Me? Na, na; am 
thankfu’ there’s mair sense gi'en. I wad just as soon 
fa’ doun and worship ane o’ thae puir Solan geese 
(pointing to the myriads round about them) than gang 
on wi’ ony sic mockery!" James remains an invincible 
adherent to Protestant doctrine, and a stern abhorrent 
of prelatic tyranny and royal despotism, as may well be 
conjectured, the Bass being ever before him.” 

Arex. Feravssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Gullane, East Lothian. 


Yorxksuire Fretp-Names.—The following local 
names are extracted from Canon Raine’s admirable 
account of Marske in Swaledale, which appeared 
in the twenty-second number of The Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Journal. The 
names are all, or nearly all of them, very old. 
The numbers attached to each indicate the page 
of the Journal on which it is to be found :— 


Acreshowe, 216, 

Bradehowe, Bradowe, Bratheow, Brathow, 213, 218, 280, 
281. 

Brisselkelde, 283. 

Chapel grene, 213, 218. 

Clappegate, 217. 

Clevedale Rake, 213, 

Clivedalebeck, 219. 

Clyffedale, 218. 

Cockhowe, Coakehowe, 213, 218, 282. 

Cokko hill, 282. 

Conanridding, 217.—The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in the Cleve- 
land Glossary, interprets ridding as equivalent te 
clearing, and quotes from the Towneley Mysteries the 
following passage relating to the slaughter of the 
Holy Innocents :— 

“ We have made rydyng thrugh oute Jure, 
Well wyt ye oone thyng, that mordered have we 
Many thowsandes.” P. 156. 
I believe that ridding in local names sometimes indi 
cates a third part of some larger division. 
Felbeck, 213, 218. 
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Feldegile, 216, 217. 

Feresekell, 283. 

Ferssehelde, 283. 

Frere ridingsmyre, 219. 

Gamelridhyng, 219. 

Gaveloake howe, 252. 

Golmyre, 219. 

Graystane Hill, 215 

Halleflat, 219. 

Hazelhowe, Hesilhowe, Hesylhowe, 213, 218, 231. 

Hartsties, Hertsties, 218. 

Hell Pott, 282, 283. aan ot signifies in the North Country 
a hole in the bed of a stream. In the ballad of £arl 
Richard we read :— 

“ The deepest pot in a’ the linn 
They fand Erl Richard in; 
A green turf tyed across his breast 

To keep the gude lord down.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border (ed. 1861, ii. 188), has the following note under 
this word: “The deep holes scoopei in the rock by 
the eddies of a river are called pots; the motion of 
the water having there some resemblance to a boiling 
caldron.’” 

Helwath, 218, 281 

Hermite croft, 2 

Herviridding, 217, 219. 

Houltonriddyng, 219. 

Hyndrake, Hyne Rake, 213, 218.—Rake probably means 
a pasture. In North Lincolnshire the right of pasture 
on unenclosed land is called the “rake of pasture.” 
In the manor of Scotter, Lincolnshire, there was in 
1591 a place called Long-Rake. Cf. Ivel. reika, to 
wander, to stroll. 

Marrigge well, 282. 

Marrycke, 281. 

Moze Myer headde, 282, 

Razil, 219. 

Rukke, 218. 

Robertrudyng, 2 

Sorvemyre, 21: b 

Ste ling dubbe, ‘ -~Dub signifies in Scotland a small 
pool of water, and also a yutter (Jamieson’s Dict. of 
the Scottish Lanquage, sub voce). 

Swaynemyre, 213, 215. 

Thyriegate, 213. 

Whitewall, 218 

Whydaylle, 219. 

Whytegate, 213, 284. 

Whyte Stane, 213. 

Wodkeld, Wu Ikeld, 913 }, 218. 

Younaker, 219. 





Epwarkp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Core ror Fits.—On July 15, 1881, I ob- 
served a broad silver ring on the middle finger 
of the left hand of a man, formerly of Chud- 
leigh, now of Torquay, a painter by trade, who was 
working at my house at the time. In reply to my 
questions, he stated that he was twenty-seven years 
of age, and had worn the ring about seven years 
for the purpose of protecting himself from fits, to 
which he had long been subject. The ring, he 
said, was made of nine sixpences, given to him for 
the purpose by nine unmarried females, all, as was 
necessary, of the parish of Chudleigh, where he 


response to his question, “ Will you give me a six- 
pence?” he being careful not to say, “ Will you 
please to give me a sixpence ?” and careful also to 
avoid saying, “‘ Thank you,” on the receipt of the 
coin—either of which would have vitiated the 
charm. He took the nine coins to an ordinary 
jeweller, who made them into a ring, but it was 
necessary for the success of the charm that he 
should receive nothing for his labour. The givers 
and the receiver of the sixpences must be of dif- 
ferent sexes, and the ring must be worn on the 
middle finger of the left hand. It had not quite 
kept away the fits, but they had been much less 
frequent than they were before he wore it. 
Wa. PenceE.ty. 
Torquay. 


Wittsuire Provinctatisms.—An old friend, 
a native of Wiltshive, has kindly sent me a note 
of the following provincialisms, now almost obso- 
lete :— 

Aumoo.—A cow or bullock, 

Avish. ae, silly. 

De thky lamlh A sheep. 

Buffl-r.- A cheat, 

Caddle.—Confusion, everything disarranged. 

Codnogger.—A gossip. 

Collyfodger.—One who takes unusual care of himself, 

Cham.—To chew, to eat slowly. 

Cleavy.—A mantel-shelf. 

Climbtack.—A child always in peril. 

Dabby-nointer.—A dirty person, 

Daddiky.—Rotten, as applied to wood. 

Daglett.—An icicle (aiguillette?). 

Duddered.—Confused by a noise. 

Dumbledar.—The large humble bee. 

Dunch.—Deaf. 

Drunge.—To push forward in an excited manner, as 
an unruly crowd would do 

Forum-snorum.—Boisterous and rude. 

(earn.—Garden. 

Halledge.—A moving tumultuous assemblage of rough 
people. 

Happering.—A snapping of an ember in the fire. 

Jlayto.—A horse. 

Heel-out To pour out. 

Horse-conber.—A rude, boisterous girl. 

Tlud-me-dud.—A ecarecrow. 

Jakkypig.—aA pig. 

Knawse of a knawsness.—Much the same as usual, 

Loppett.—A tall ungainly person, 

Lumper.—To stumble. 

Nanny-fudget.—A nervous, effeminate, fidgetty person. 

Nawst.—Near, hereabout. 

Plim.—To plump, to swell, 

Ply.—To bend. 

Pure, quite pure.—In good healh. 

Scob.—A dark hole or cupboard. 

Scrigs.—Small fruit left after the gathering of the 
crops. 
Shramd.—To be miserably cold. 

Slat.—To crack. 
Slopper-hock —Untidy about the feet, slipshod, 
Snop.—A smart blow on the head. 
Squish.—To squirt, to gush out. 
Squish-gun.—A syringe. 
Stocky.—Stout built (applied to a man). 





resided at the time. The sixpences were given in 


Stowl.—A stump of a tree. 
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Tack.—A shelf. 

Tallet.—A hayloft. 

Teart.—A sharp pain. 

Vinney.— Nervous irritability. 
Yaut. To pour, 

To yaut it up.—To drink greedily. 


W. Mz. Bz 


A Succession oF VICARS FROM THE SAME 
Famuity.—A mural tablet has just been erected in 
Sileby Church, Leicestershire, in memory of the 
Rev. John Dudley, who was sixty-one years vicar 
of that parish and sixty-two years Vicar of Hum- 
berstone. He is described as the eldest son of 
the Rev. John Dudley, thirty-five years Vicar of 
Humberstone, and grandson of the Rev. Paul 
Dudley, likewise Vicar of Humberstone for fifty- 
four years. We here find a record of father, son, 
and grandson officiating as vicars of the same 
parish for the long period of one hundred and 
fifty-one years. Tuomas Norru, PSA. | 





Fo.ikx-LorE.—I do not remember to have come 
across this bit of folk-lore be fore :— 


“The village and church of Ditchling lie beluow—a 
village in which a Jew pedlar once upon a time mur- | 
dered an innkeeper, his wife, and their servant, and was 
for these crimes hanged upon a scaffold hard by. A ! 
piece of the gibbet, as the local histories bear witness, | 
was Icng considered a certain cure for toothache.”— 
Louis J. Jennings’s Rambles among the Halls, p. 202. 


Ditchling is in the Southdown country. Anon. 


A Frisic Goi_p or Ciun.—Our nearest kins- 
men, and those we have cared least for, are the 
Friselanders. The composition at San Francisco, 
in our far west, of A Grammar of the Old Friesic 
Language, by Adley H. Cummins, A.M. (Triibner), 
isachallenge tous. After all, there are in England 
a few lovers of our kinsfolk, and it would be easy 
to do something to keep up the memory of the 
tongue of those who had so large a share in the 
English settlement of Britain. What we could do 
is to form a small Frisian guild. Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, who is an old votary ot Frisic, and has the 
largest gathering of books, thinks kindly of the 
plan, and I shall be glad to hear the opinions of 
any one interested. It is a compliment to| 
“N. & Q.” to say that its pages offer the best | 
opening und beginning for the interchange of 
thought among those who are few and far between 
and wide scattered. Hype CcarKE. 

32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 





Queres. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Hewry ve Hotanp, Last Duke or Exeter.— 
This nobleman’s body was found floating in the 


British Channel, with no evidence to show how he 
came by his death. The date is given by Dugdale 
and Stow as 13 Edw. IV., but Mr. Scoble, in his 
notes to the Memoirs of Philippe de Comines (ed. 
Bohn), gives 1475. Can the date be ascertained 
more precisely? He was divorced from the 
Princess Anne, at her own suit, Nov. 12, 1472, 
according to Stow and Dugdale; and she sub- 
sequently, in 1474-5, married Sir Thomas St. 
Leger. I want to find out whether the second 
marriage took place before the duke’s death. It 
almost certainly did not, if 13 Edw. IV. be the 
true date. I also wish to ascertain whether the 
duke’s only daughter died before him or not. 


| She was living Jan. 4, 1473, and dead July 18, 


1474. Where did Miss Strickland get the date of 
October, 1466, for the marriage of this daughter, 
Anne Holand, with Thomas, Marquis Dorset? It 
is scarcely confirmed by that of the royal assent to 
their marriage settlements, given Jan. 4, 1473. 
And where did Stow find the date of the divorce ? 
There is no hint of any divorce on the Rolls of 
Edward 1V., and his sister is described, months 
after this date, and on several occasions, as Anne, 
Duchess of Exeter, though her husband is referred 
to on the Issue Roll as “ Henry, called Duke of 
Exeter,” and on the Patent Roll, in the eutry 
of his pardon, as “ Henry, calling himself Duke of 
Exeter.” Is there any evidence to show that after 
her husband’s forfeiture the Princess Anne was 
created Duchess of Exeter in her own right? 
There is no entry of such a nature on the Rolls. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Discovery or Antiquities [?] 1s SourHwaRK 
in 1786.—The following appeared in the Bristol 
Gazette of June 22, 1786. I have read the para- 
graph to agentleman who has known Southwark 
for fifty y@ars, and he had never heard of the sub- 
terranean Ghamber, nor any tradition of one having 
been found in the borough. Was it a hoax ?— 

‘On Saturday [June 17, 1786] as Messrs. Wilcox & 
Co., of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, were digging for the 
foundation of several new houses in that parish, the 
workmen discovered a large marble slab which measured 
7 ft. by 5} ft. It was found to cover the entrance into 
a subterranean passage hewn out of the solid rock. Mr. 
Wilcox and several gentlemen went with lamps a die- 


tance of 196 yards along a passage which terminated in 


a circular apartment 25} yards in diameter, and 12 ft. 
perpendicular, supported by nine pillars of veined marble 
of the Tuscan order. Along the passage on both sides, 
at the distance of six feet, are niches, in which are the 
figures of Popish saints habited in their religious habili- 
ments, with crucifixes, beads, &c.; and in the amphi- 
theatre or circular apartment are six niches, which are 
filled with saints and other pious relics of the Papal 
Church. Several pieces of gold and silver coin of Julius 
Czesar’s were found in the vault, and great care bas been 
taken to preserve the whole as a museum of great curio- 


| sity. The learned are divided as to the use of this sub- 


terranean temple and its antiquity, which appears to be 
very great. At the further end of the apartment was 
found an enormous toad, which weighs eleven pounds 
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five ounces, and is the size of a full-grown capon, It 
was found alive, but on being brought to the air it died 
in less than an hour. It is kept in spirits.” 

D. J. 


Yorxsnire Pott Books anp Exvection Re- 
corps.—I have in my possession a poll book 
(published at York in 1742) of the contest for the 
county in 1741 between Fox and Turner. Will 
any of your ccrrespondents inform me if this is 
the earliest publication of the kind, or, if not, 
what earlier printed poll books there are, and 
where copies of them can be referred to? also 
where the rolls of previous elections are deposited, 
and how access can be obtained to them? I wish 
more particularly to refer to the lists of voters at 
the elections in 1708 and 1734, but also to any 
earlier records of the kind. H. E 


se 


Smaxsreare’s Sonnets.—Can any of your 
readers kindly refer me to, or furnish me with, a 
list of the works published about Shakespeare’s 
sonnets? Not only books, but magazine articles 
and reviews. 

Cratrerton’s Portrait.—I am aware of the 
fact that the portrait prefixed to Dix’s Life of 
Chatterton is not considered authentic, and have 
read the discussion which appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and in “N. & Q.” several years 
ago, but I want a reference to the latter’s authority 
for saying, “ After the discovery that the portrait 
was not that of Chatterton, the frontispiece to the 
Life was suppressed, and the plate was destroyed.” 
Vide 5" §. vi. 60, notice to Erisua. 

SHAKSPEARE AND ComMENDATORY VERSES.— 
Is any instance known, or work extant, in which 
Shakespeare wrote “commendatory verses” of a 
contemporary ? J. H. I. 


Tennyson’s “Dream or Farr Women.”—Can 
you or any of your readers tell me whether or not 
the lines in the twelfth stanza of the above— 

* And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, 

That bore a lady from a leaguer’d town,”— 
contain an allusion to any incident or characters 
in history, legend, or fiction? The readers of 
Ivanhoe will remember the Templar’s escape with 
Rebecca from Front de Boeuf’s beleaguered castle, 
but the poet speaks of a town. C. T 


Taorney Ansey.—Among the Protestant re- 





fugees settled at Thorney in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were families of Mazingarbe, Favvergue or | 
Fovargue, Harley, Le Tall, Le Pla, and Ris. Do| 
any of these still exist? I shall be thankful for | 
information respecting any of them or their de- | 
scendants, F, Barvey. | 


Puarne anp Ipen Famities, co. Kext.—I! 


arms in Burke’s Armory are given as, “ Arg., a 
cross pattée fitchée sa., on a chief of the last, three 
fleur-de-lis of the first.” One member of the 
family married a daughter of Iden, and a de- 
scendant, Iden Playne, was living at East Peckham, 
Kent, 1648. Query, When did the Iden family 
become extinct in the male line ? 
W. L. Kixe. 
Watlington, Norfolk, 


Gop ALONE CAN MAKE A GENTLEMAN.—There 
is a saying attributed to James I. that he could 
make a lord, but only God Almighty could make 
a gentleman. What is the correct version of the 
anecdote, and where is it to be found ? 

a. P, 

“The Roiail Progenei of our most Sacred King Iames 

By The Grace of God King of E. 8S. & I &e Decended 
from y' victorius King H. y° 7 & Elizabeth his wife 
wherin y* 2 devided famles ware vnited together.” 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
about an engraving which I have lately fallen in 
with, and which is entitled as above? At the foot 
is “ Benjamin Wright fécit, John Woutneel excu. 
1603.” The plate is 143in. long by 10$ in. wide, 
For some purpose the margin appears to have been 
cut close away, leaving, however, the engraving un- 
injured. At p. 90 of his Calcographiana, London, 
1814, Caulfield mentions an engraving the de- 
scription of which corresponds in most respects to 
that to which I am referring. But Caulfield con- 
cludes thus, “Benjamin Wright fecit, Compton 
Holland excudit 1619.” The date is different, and 
Compton Holland takes the place of John Wout- 
neel. H. L. L. G. 


Pricks OF VARIOUS ARTICLES AT DIFFERENT 
Times.—I wish to complete the table of prices 
given in Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, vol. i. 
p- 95, by bringing it down to the present time. 
Can any reader, therefore, give me the following 
information (with full references to the original 
authorities), or else refer me to the sources of such 
information ? 

I require the prices of the under-mentioned 
articles at these dates, viz., 1800, 1815, 1830, 
1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880 :—1, wheat per 
bushel; 2, horse; 3, ox; 4, cow; 5, sheep; 
6, hog ; 7, goose; 8, hen; 9, cock; 10, butter 
per pound; 11, cheese per pound; 12, ale per 
gallon ; 13, small beer per gallon ; 14, beef and 
mutton per pound; 15, labour in husbandry 
per day. Firz-HEenry. 


“ SELF-oPINIATED "=SELF-oPINIonED.—I have 
often in the north of England heard persons use 
this word, which I always mentally registered as 
an error, but I never saw it in print until I met 
with it in “N. & Q.” (6™ S§. iii, 512). Can your 


should be grateful for any information as to where | correspondent quote any good authority for the 
in Kent the family of Playne held land. Their | use of the word? Ogilvie and Webster give only 
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self-opinioned. Opiniate and opiniated they mark 
as obsolete. F. C, Brrxseck Terry. 


Numismatic.—Sixpence, Philip and Mary, 1555. 
Oby.: legend, “Philip . Et. Maria. D.G. Rex. 
et . Regina. Angls.” I cannot find this coin with 
“ Angli” described by Hawkins, p. 295; Hen- 
frey, part ii, “Silver Coins,” p. 68 ; or Ruding, 
vol. ii. plate xi. p. 317. Can any of your readers 
help me ? W. STAVENHAGEN JONES, 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


De Lentre.—Sometimes in affluence and some- 
times without a shilling, he founded in France the 
Masonic lodge of the “‘Contrat Social.” At one 
time he was a police spy in Paris, and when in 
London kept good company. Is it known where 
he lived in London? Where did he die? 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


BiLunvERFIELD Famfiy.—Where can I procure 
a copy of the History of the Blunderfield Family, 
published, I believe, in the country? E, L. F. 


Sparrow Borties.—Some time ago a friend 
showed me a print of a fine old house that formerly 
stood in one of our county towns. Close to the 
upper windows were hung what appeared to be 
glass globes. These, I was informed, were for 
sparrows to build their nests in ; that, when the eggs 
were hatched, the inhabitants of the house took 
the nest for the sake of the young birds, which 
were considered a great delicacy at table. Ishould 
be glad to know if such a custom really ever 
existed. The print to which I refer is not more 
than one hundred years old. 

HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


“ Gouts,”— 
“ Live you in luxury and pampered ease, 

As if whole nature were your cateress ; 

Soft be your beds, as those which monarchs’ whores 

Lie on, or gouts of bedrid emperors. 

Oldham, Satires on the Jesuats, iii. (Bell's ed., p, 111). 
Wanted the meaning of gout in this passage. 

goog passag 
A. L. Mayuew. 


An otp Toxen.—I have lately seen a token 
which about five years ago was dug up in the 
parish of Bisley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
It is equal in size to a penny; and on the obverse 
there is a crown with the letters “G. R.,” and on 
the reverse, “For the King’s Private Ways.” 
For what purpose was it intended, and what may 
be the date ? ABHBA, 


Tewnant’s TRANSLATION OF THE 151sT PsaLm. 
—Some time ago I saw a small book of poems for 
schools, in which was inserted a poetical translation 
of the so-called 151st Psalm (as given in the Sep- 
tuagint) by Tennant, a Scotch poet. Will any of 





your readers give me the title and the name of the 
publisher of the book, or tell me where I can find 
a copy of Tennant’s translation of the psalm in 
question ? C. C. 


Famity or Lonepen.—Can you give me any 
information as to the family of Longden, or De 
Longden, or De Longedon, ot Longden, Salop 
(besides what is contained in Eyton’s History of 
Shropshire), also of Stow-in-the-Wold, co. Glou- 
cester ? H. Isnam Loncpen. 

Oakwood, Crawley, Sussex. 


AvutHors oF Booxs WanTED.— 
The Dove-Like Sovle. A Sermon preached before the 
Prince’s Highnes at White-Hall, Febr. 19, 1618. By 
R., D.D., and one of his Maiesties Chaplaines in 
Ordinary. No imprint, 4to., 26 pp. Text: Psalm 55. 6. 
Cc, W. 8. 
Avurnors oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 
“ Ah! why on monumental stone 
Record the love, that yet lives on ? ° 
As though it were a thing that’s gone, 
And would not live, when life is done!” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
“The sharp autumn breeze that scattered the dead 
leaves at our feet came as cold to me, on a sudden, as if 
my own mad hopes were dead leaves too, whirled away 
by the wind like the rest.” Witiiam Parr. 


Replies. 


LYNE FAMILY. 

(5% §, xii. 107, 275; 6" S, i. 503; iii. 135.) 

After the decease of Sir Robert Bardolf, Knt., 
the brother and heir of Sir Thomas Bardolf, Lord 
of the Manor of Maple Durham Gournay, co. 
Oxon, the family of Lynd were next of kin to this 
branch of the great house of Bardolf, a daughter 
and heir of Sir John Bardolf having been married 
to a Sir Roger Linde. 

This family of Lynde had been established in 
Herefordshire as early as 9 Edward II. (1316) ; 
at that date Richard de la Lynde and his son 
Richard were lords of the townships of Park, 
Pixley, and Munsley, places in the hundred of 
Radlow, and even at a period earlier than that 
mentioned Thomas Lyne held of the king (in 
capite) land in Kingston in the county of Here- 
ford.* 

Sir Robert Bardolf died on Thursday, May 20, 
1395 (18 Richard II.), and his manors of Mapie 
Durham Gournay and Stoke, then called Stoke de 
L’Isle from a family of that name having been the 
former possessors of the manor, were held by his 
relict, Lady Amicia Bardolf, from the time of his 
death. She died on Friday, Oct. 2, 1416, when 
these manors came into the possession of William 
Lynd, the brother and heir of John Lynd, who 


al ‘Vide Rot. Orig. Adiveviatio, ' 23 Ea. L., and Par- 
liamentary Writs, 25 Ed. I, and 9 Ed. IL 
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died without issue; the manors of Stoke L’Isle and Lay Subsidies— Bucknell, co. Oxon. 
Cokefield being held of the Earl of Oxford by 1566-7, 8 & 9 Eliz., Robert Lyne, in goods, 4/. 
fealty in lieu of all services—Stoke L’Isle being 1576, 18 Eliz., Robert Lyne, in goods, 4. 
1 1581, 23 Eliz., Robert Lyne, in goods, 4/. 
worth 20s., and Cokefield the same. William Og ae A ay eee ae 
° > é . 4., Weorge Lyne, in foods, o/. 
Lynde married Joan, the daughter of Sir Hugh 1640, 16 Car. I., Richard Lyne, in land s. 
nesie nt.; she is buried at Maple Dur- 640, 16 Car. L., John Lyne, in lands, 20 
Annesley, K he is buried at Maple D 1640, 1 I. John Li d 
ham.* William Lynde was also tenant in tail 1641, 17 Car. 1., John Lyne. 
of the manor of Chesham Bois, co. Bucks ; “1 Lea 4 _ I. John Lene, > eee , 
died March 17, 1438 (16 Henry VI.). James Lynd, ee Se ay ee ee ee 


Wills, de. 
John Lyne of Bucknell, 1573. 
Robert Lyne of Bucknell, 1605. 


a younger brother, did not inherit, Wi illiam Lyne 
having a son and heir Thomas, Thomas died 


June 2, 1477, and left issue two sons, John and Robert Lyne of Bucknell, 1639. 

William. John, by deed of Feb. 1, 1490 (5 George Lyne of Bucknell, 1640. 

Henry VII.), conveyed by bargain and sale his Gulfrid Lyne of Bucknell, 1677. a 
manor of Maple Durham Gournay to Richard Prudent [! Prudence] Lyne of Bucknell, 1684. 
3lount, Esq.; this John Lyne died prior to 1521, Extracts from the Registers of Swaleli ji, co, Oxon, 


leaving three — viz., Elizabeth, married | 1583, Nov. 7, ead oe of Jolin Line, Baptized, 
595 2 3, Jo sine. , 
to Robert Holt, Esq.; Alice, ’ married to Edward | 15 , June 3, John Line, Buried. = 
L E i J Ww | 1620, Dec. 31, John, Son of Jerome Lyne, Buried. 
Ove, H0q.; and Joan—see grent at estminster 1631, July 4, Jane, Wife of Jerome Line, Buried. 
(State Papers), Mar. 21, 1521 (12 Henry VIII.), 1632, April 22, John, y°® sonne of Jerome Line, Buried, 
“Custody of Joan Lynd of Stoke Lyne, daughter | 1638, May 17, Julian Line, Widow, Buried. 
and one of the heirs of John Lyne.” 1639, Elizabeth, y° daughter of Matthew Line, Buricd 
In the church of St. Peter at Stoke Lyne, in| ,,,. Nov. 13. ; ‘ _ 
r - ? . | 1643, April 7, Thomas, y* sonne of Matthew Line, Buried. 
the chancel against the north wall, is a tablet of : 





1645, Jan. 4, John, y® sonne of Matthew Line and 


grey marble, having at its top, as expressing a | Elizabeth, Baptized 
belief in the resurrection, our Lord rising out of | 1674, July 4, William, y° son of John Line and Dorothy, 
the tomb, lower down on each side are coats of . 3,00 : I € Swalcliffe. 1 hold 
1678, Oct. 3 Jeromy Line of & iclifie ouschoide 
arms, and beneath, the text,— | ” Bute ‘ , omy Line of Swalcliffe, l r, 
oe Delicta juventutis nostra et ignorantias | , Dec. 7, Henry, y° son of John Line and Dorothy 
Nostras ne memineris Domine.” 3a nized. 
* ¢ ° I ‘ te ’ ¥: — 
Under this is the picture of a man and a woman, | sae I —s Reap et Swalelifie, Buried. 
behind him five boys, behind her three girls, with | /04 June 15, John Line of Swalehiffe, Buried 
this inscription :— | The Registers of Epwell, a Chapelry of Swal- 
“ Of your Charity pray for the Souls of Edward Love cliffe, contain the following :— 
Gentleman and Alys his wyfe, which Alys lyeth buried | 1640, May 25, Robert, y* *sonne of Richard Line, Bap- 
under the Stone before this stone and deceased the | tized. 
xx day of January y° yere of our Lord God mvy°xxxtiuu1 | 1683, May 20, Samuel, the son of —— Line and Eliza- 
and the said Edward dyed the ——- day of —— y* yere beth, Baptized. 
of our Lord God mv‘—— for whose and all Xten Soules In the Lay Subsidies, Public Record Office, the 


S 8 : 
of your Charity Say a pater noster and an ave. following occur under Swalcliffe, co. Oxon : 


The above inscription is copied from Harleian | Hearth ‘lax, 17 Car. 11. (1665): John Lyne ; Jere- 
MS., No. 4170, British Museum (Monumental | miah Line. . 
Inscriptions, co. Oxon.). The Rev. C. D. B. Mar- Amongst the Oxfordshire wills, now at Somer- 
sham, the present Vicar of Stoke Lyne, informs | set House, London, are the following :—Will of 
me that the tablet still remains, and that Mr. John Lyne of Swalcliffe, 1547; Will of Jon 
Woodyer, who restored the church eleven years | Lyne of Swalcliffe, 1595. 

ago, was much struck with this tablet, as being Rozvert Epwin Lyxe. 
most perfect and excellent in execution and design. | Royal Dublin Society. 

The Lynes formerly settled at Bucknell and 
Swalcliffe, parishes near to Stoke Lyne, were, in S . 619 (eth 
all probability, members of another branch of | .. THE perm Famity, co. Lixconn, 1x 1612 (6 
the family of Lyne of Stoke. Thomas Lyne, son S. itt. 467; iv. 75).—An interesting account will 
of Robert Lyne, born Oct. 18, 1653, occurs as the be found of Dr. Henry Stubbs’s mother in that 
first entry in the Registers of Bucknell (see Dun- genealogical encyclopzdia The Memoirs of the 
kin’s Oxfordshire). Chesters of Chicheley, | by Mr. Chester Waters 

The following are extracted from the Lay Sub- (vol. i. p. 345). Mrs. Stubbs was the remarkable 
sidies, Public Record Office, and from the Calen- mother of a remarkable son. She was in the 
dars of Oxfordshire Wills -— service of the Chester family for the long period 
; of seventy years. She entered the household of 

* Vide Hearne’s MS. Diaries, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 12, and the first Sir Anthony Chester in 1622, as the 
Rawl. MS, B., in Bod. Library. gentlewoman of Lady Chester, and when her 
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mistress died, in 1629, married John Stubbs, the 
minister of Fartney, in Lincolnshire, who after- 
wards turnea Anabaptist. Being left a widow 
with two sons and a slender income she settled 
in London, where she made a sufficient living by 
her needle to send her son Henry to Westminster 
School; and when he was provided for at Oxford 
she returned to service, and became the house- 
keeper of Sir Henry Chester, the son of her old 
mistress. She lived with him until his death in 
1666, when Sir Henry left her by his will an 
annuity of thirty pounds a year. She insisted, 
however, on remaining in the family, and she 
retained her post as housekeeper until her death, 
in the ninety-third year of her age. She died on 
June 20, 1692, and was buried at Chicheley, when 
her master the third Sir Anthony Chester, was the 
executor of her will. Her tombstone, with a long 
inscription, from which most of these particulars 


tainly difficult to conceive how “talked” can 
mean “talked about”; but at the same time it is 
difficult to conceive how it can mean anything 
else. But as for the balance weighing the trepi- 
dation, may not “ trepidation” be a quasi-cognate 
accusative after “weighs”? In Comus, Milton 
says that the nightingale “ nightly to thee her sad 
song mourneth well.” I assume that “ weighs” and 
“mourneth” are both intransitive verbs ; and I 
would suggest that in both cases the accusative 
is merely an amplification of the notion implied in 
the verb. R. H. G. 
Rev. Tuomas Broventon (6 S. iii. 288).—A 
considerable time having elapsed and no reply being 
forthcoming on this subject, though I can give no 
information as to the father of the Rev. Thomas 





are taken, still remains in Chicheley Church, but | 


is much dilapidated. Mrs. Stubbs is not a solitary 


instance in this family of the life-long attachment | 


and fidelity which are equally honourable to 
master and servant, for a tablet in Tilsworth 
Church preserves the memory of John Quinny, 
who was fifty-six years the faithful servant of the 
same Sir Henry Chester. Mrs. Stubbs was a 
gentlewoman by birth, and before the civil wars 
ladies of rank usually had for their attendants 
persons of gentle blood. Mr. Chester Waters has 
collected in a note a number of examples of ser- 
vants of good family who were related to their 
employers. The notion that domestic service is 
degrading came in with the revolution of 1688. 

E. P. 

“Tne Burrs” (6 §. iv. 26, 65).— Having taken 
an interest in the question of the 3rd Regiment, 
which I have hitherto believed to have been en- 
titled to the honour of being the City of London 
Regiment, I should be glad if AN O_p OrrFicer 
or “ Tue Burrs” could help in establishing the 
claim, in which I have failed. 

Cannon’s records no doubt relate the story of 
Morgan’s regiment, raised in the City of London, 
and officially records the history of the 3rd Foot ; 
but the link between Morgan’s corps and the 
Holland regiment is missing. There is no proof 
that “the Buffs” are descended from the band 
raised in the City, and there is no evidence that 
they ever claimed such a descent till the recent date 
of 1846, when they for the first time obtained the 
sanction of the Corporation of London to marching 
through the City with drums beating and colours 
flying. Can An Otv Orricer oF “ Tae Burrs” 
give me any evidence of an earlier exercise of this 
right or an earlier recognition of the claim ? 

SEBASTIAN, 


Mitton Qverirs: (4) “THE TREPIDATION 
TALK’D” (6 §. iii. 428; iv. 75, 97).—It is cer- 


Broughton, your correspondent may be pleased to 
know he had other children than those named by 
him, viz, another son, Charles Rivington, and « 
daughter, E. M. B., who married a Mr. Wood or 
Woods. The family possessed a portrait of 
Thomas Broughton, which was engraved and pub- 
lished, and the following panegyric, written by the 
daughter, may be of interest to your inquirer :— 
“ On the Rev'd Mr. Broughton's Picture. 
“Oh! I could gaze for ever on this Face, 
Dwell on that look and hang o'er every Grace, 
Till my swol'n Eye, unable to explore, 
Shrinks from the sight and aches at every Pore 
Yet ah! how vain thy Pencil to impart 
The lively glow which warm’d his bounteous heart 
Tho’ strong the likeness, attitude, and dress, 
My throbbing heart and streaming Eyes confess, 
Yet should each Artist as one man combine 
Did all who ever drew, or breathed a line, 
Could I in loftiest strains his praise rehearse, 
Did flowing numbers deck my humble verse, 
Did Sappho's melting strains attune my Lyre 
Or the fam’d Mantuan Bard my breast inspire, 
Nor I—nor They—nor Thou—could ever trace 
The Heavenly look that form'd that Angel face. 
How then attempt tne beauties of his mind 
The greatest, humblest, best of human kind. 
Since then no Art can make thy worth appear 
And all my eloquence is but a Tear— 
Come close dear Shade and let me foudly gaze 
With mute attention and with fixed amuze 
Come then dear lifeless image of my Sire 
Who views Thee sees him, seeing must admire, 
Come thou sad substitute of him we mourn 
Tho’ gushing tears bedew his sacred urn, 
This precious gift my greatful heart shall prize 
‘Till 1 rejoin my Father in the Skies. E. M. B.” 
W. Dike. 


Chichester. 


Joun Reapinc: tHe Reapinas (3 §. i. 109; 





vi. 61; 45S. i. 12; 6S. ii. 434; iii. 49, 410).— Tue 
| Apeste Fipeves” (4™ §, xi. 75, 219; 5S. xi. 
| 265, 298, 331, 372, 418; xii. 173, 357, 457; 6” &. 
| i. 85, 141, 160, 224; ii, 434, 487; iii. 49, 410).— 
| Without wishing to take any credit from Mr. 
Cummincs’s researches on this subject—which, I 
| fear, will have tired your readers ere now—I think 
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it only fair to the writer of the article in Mr. G. 
Grove’s Dictionary to state that he was in pos- 
session of the information before Mr. Cummines 
had put pen to paper. 

I have one little correction to make on Mr. 
Cummunes’s last note, as I observe he describes 
me as saying that the statement that Reading 
composed “ Adeste Fideles” rests on the dictum 
of a daughter of Novello. I said that only on 
Mr. Cummines’s own authority, and I remarked 
thereon that Novello’s critical judgment in such 
matters was far from being conclusive. To that 
opinion I adhere. I am glad to see that Mr. 
Cummines has corrected some of his former dates, 
though he still spells Jeremiah Clark’s name as 
Jeremiah Clark did not spell it, preferring, appa- 
rently, the second-hand authority of Dr. P. Hayes 
to that of Clark himself. 

I do not think any one will succeed in 
showing that John Reading of Dulwich was the 
son of John Reading of Winchester, or that either 
of them composed the tune of “ Adeste Fideles.” 
Certainly neither of these propositions has yet 
been proved. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Epmunp Curiy, Booxsetuer (6 §, ii. 484; 
iii. 95; iv. 98)—So much interest attaches to 
Wesley’s poetical epistle to John Dunton, entitled 
Neck or Nothing, that I may be permitted to 
question whether it is quite correct to say that it 
was written by Samuel Wesley, jun., M.A., “ head 
usher of Westminster School.” I think Samuel 
Wesley the younger was elected from Westminster 
to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1711, and was admitted 
3achelor of Arts May 5, 1715. His letter to John 
Dunton was published in 1716. He did not take 
his degree as M.A. till April 5, 1718, and I believe 
was only appointed usher at Westminster School 
in that same year, that is, at least two years sub- 
sequent to the publication of his poem. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Artur Scuorennaver (6 §, iv. 49).— 
E. S. D. may be glad to learn, on the authority of 
Miss Zimmern’s Life of Schopenhauer, that the 
German philosopher was at school at Wimbledon 
from July to September, 1803, and that the name 
of the clergyman with whom he was placed was 
Lancaster, E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 

The clergyman’s name was Lancaster. In Dr. 
Gwinner’s Life of Schopenhauer it is stated that 
this gentleman kept a boarding school, and that 
Schopenhauer was placed under his care from July 
to September, 1803, while his parents were travel- 

, ling in the northern part of Great Britain. 
H. J. Apams. 

Priory Road, N.W. 

“To RULE THE RING” (6% §, iii, 477).—Xut 
suggests that this phrase arose from bull-baitings 





or cock-fightings. Apropos of this, I would also 

make a suggestion. Sixty years ago, in this town, 

and in several of the Yorkshire towns that I could 

mention, the usual form of a challenge to fight 

was either the shaking or the turning over of the 

bull-ring, which still remains in the market-place, 
rT 


W. H. D. 
Skipton, Craven. 


Heracpic (6™ §. iii. 490).—Argent, an oak 
tree growing out of the base proper, surmounted of 
a fess azure, charged with a crescent or between 
two mullets of the field, are the arms of Watson of 
Aberdeen. Papworth (from whose Ordinary the 
above is extracted) does not give the second coat 
as blazoned by the querist, but he mentions 
Ermine three increscents gules, as the coat of 
Symmes [Burke, Gen. Armory, 1878, Symes], of 
Daventry, and Gules, three increscents argent, as 
that of Bunnell. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Comets (6% §. iv. 3).—The compilers of the 
Saxon Chronicle used to record these. Anno 678, 
“This year the star called a comet appeared in 
August, and shone like a sunbeam every morning 
for three months ; and Bishop Wilfrid was driven 
from his bishopric.” Anno 892, “ After Easter, 
about Rogation week or before, the star appeared 
which in Latin is called cometa; some men say 
in English that it is a hairy star, because a long 
radiance streams from it, sometimes on the one 
side and sometimes on each side.” EE. W. B. 


Tue Kyeswortu Reaisters (6% S., iv. 6).—A 
full account of these registers, with the most in- 
teresting of the entries of “ Christeninges, mar- 
riages, and buryalls,” and of the items in the parish 
accounts, by the Rev. Prebendary Pearson, will 
be found in vol. viii. of the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society. 

Joun H. Cuapmayn, M.A., F.S.A. 


~ 


“ A CREATURE OF Curist” (6 §, iv. 7).— 
Though I have searched a great many parish 
registers, in only one case have I come across the 
above epithet, and that was in the registers of 
Eaton Bray, co. Bedf., where I found it in the 
Latinized form of Creatura Dei. I was puzzled to 
know the meaning at first, but ultimately con- 
cluded that all such entries related to the burial 
of infants who had not received the sacrament of 
baptism, and consequently had no Christian 
name, The following will serve as a specimen 
entry : “1655. Creatura dei fil. Jacobi Ashwell 
et Alicize uxoris ej: nat: 21° die ffebruarij et 
sepult: 22° ejusdem mensis.” F. A. B. 


Lists or Emicrants (6% §. iv. 67).—Some 
very useful lists of the founders of the New Eng- 
land colonies will be found in the appendix toa 
work entitled Chief of the Pilgrims; or, the Life 
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and Time of William Brewster, by the Rev. A. 
Steele, A.M., Philadelphia, 1857. They comprise 
a list of passengers in the Mayflower; a list of 
passengers that arrived one year after in the 
second small ship Fortune; a list of those who 
came over in the Ann and the Little James; and 
a list of those entitled to a share in a division of 
cattle belonging to the colony on May 22, 1627. 
The book itself is worth the attention of those in- 
terested in this subject. 
Joun H. Coapman, M.A., F.S.A. 
38, St. Charles’ Square, W. 


Since the passing of the first Act of Parliament 
(9 Geo. IV., c. 21), in the year 1828, relating to 
passengers in merchant ships, the master of every 
vessel has been required to deliver a list of his 
passengers to the officers of customs at the port 
of clearance, for transmission to the Emigration 
Commissioners. By the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1872, all duties imposed upon the Emigration 
Commissioners were transferred to the Board of 
Trade, to which department the lists of passengers 
are now forwarded. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Tue Beavcnamr Pepicree (6% §. iv. 88).— 
Miss Strickland may thus have designated the 
Rous Roll, in which Anne of Warwick is portrayed. 

CALCUTTENSIS, 

“Txwianp ” (6 §, iv. 7).—I do not think that 
the technical sense of “inland,” as it occurs for 
terra dominicalis, can have been in use so recently. 
The waggoner probably merely meant that he 
had not to do the laborious farm-work on the land 
by the coast, but that he went inland, up the 
country, with the team of the carrier’s waggon. In 
this sense “inland navigation” means canal or 
river, not sea, traffic. For a classical use of the 
phrase there is in Paradise Lost, x. 422-3 :— 

“ The rest were all 
Far to the inland retired.” 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Tue Oricin oF BaAdaveiov (6" §. iii. 470).—I 
am afraid that the derivation of this word which 
had reached the ears of St. Augustine is not 
worth much, but only deserving of a place in 
Prof. Skeat’s collection of philological absurdities, 
which I trust we may shortly see published. 
Minsheu, in his Guide into the Tongues (ed. 1617), 
quotes this derivation, only he is more explicit, as 
he states, “quoniam BaAAc ras avias, i.e., anxie- 
tates pellit ex animo.” He gives also “the 
accepted derivation,” about which, I must say, I 
feel very sceptical, unless there is more evidence 
forthcoming than I have yet seen. Messrs. Lewis 
and Short, in their recently issued Latin Dictton- 
ary, state that “L. bal-neum (contracted from 





balineum=fadavetov) stands for bad-neum, | 


kindr. with Sanscr. root bad, lavare, se lavare; 
Germ. Bad; Engl. bath.” This apparently is 
more satisfactory, though Liddell and Scott do 
say that BaAavets—bathman is “in some way or 
other connected with BaAavos=acorn,” 
F. C, Birkseck Terry. 
Scapula (Lex. Gr., 1609), after mentioning the 
more common derivation of PaAaveiov, gives as 
an alternative, “ Vel quoniam BaAAe tas davias, 
id est, anxietates pellit ab animo.” This comes 
from the Etymologicum Magnum, in which it is 
stated to be the opinion of some grammarians, but 
is not accepted. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Corrin Breastpiates (6 §. iii. 226, 395, 
455 ; iv. 76).—By all means let Mr. Hems be “a 
gleaner after time,” but let him not be so very 
comprehensive, but confine his gleanings to what 
are really old-world relics. It is, of course, by 
the mischievous restoration of churches, and the 
consequent meddling by greedy workmen with 
eighteenth century intramural interments, that the 
coffin-plates of our immediate ancestors have been 
thrown into the market, but it would be well if 
general collectors would restrain, rather than en- 
courage, such traffic. Propriety would surely 
demand that each successive age should “draw a 
line.” In any case I should certainly have the 
greatest pleasure in applying the “pains and 
penalties” mentioned by X. Y. Z. if I found any 
one in possession of the coffin-plates of my 
eighteenth century ancestors, of which plates I 
possess the original drafts. 

Apert HaRTsHORNE. 


Tue Bacpire in Lincotnsnire, &c. (6 §. ii. 
407; iii. 52, 95).—“* N. & Q.” has contained of 
late several passages as to the Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe. Doncaster is not in Lincolnshire, but it is 
very near thereto. The following extract shows 
that it was the music of the common people in 
that neighbourhood in 1682. I have not made the 
quotation direct from the original, but have taken 
it from the notes to an article on Sir Gervase 
Cutler published in the Barnsley Chronicle of 
February 26:— 

1682, Dec. 30, Jan. 1, 2,3, 4, and 6. There lay at 
my house upon these several days Sir Gervase Cutler, 
Jasper Blythman, Mrs. Blythman and her daughter (and 
others which are named). For music, | had two violins 
and a bass from Doncaster that wore my livery, that 
played well for the country ; two bagpipes for the common 
people ; a trumpeter and a drummer. The expense of 
liquor, both of wine and others, was considerable, as well 
as of other provisions ; and my friends appeared well 
satisfied. I dined two days from home this Christmas; 
one day at Sir Gervase Cutler's, another at my Lord 
Strafford’s.—Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, of Thrybergh, 
pp. 67, 74. 
Anon. 

“Histoire DE L’EcoLe ALEXANDRIQUE,” BY 
Jutes Sron (6 §. iii. 469),—There is a copy of 
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this book in the London Library, 12, St. James’s 
Square, S.W. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Tae Pustisner or Rareicn’s “ History or 
THE Wor.p” (6" §., iv. 55).—This note of a book 
in my possession may be an interesting illustration 
of Mr. E. T. Duwy’s note :— 

“Ternarius Bezoardicorum et Hemetologia sev Tri- 

vmphvs Vomitoriorum Angeli SALE, cum Exec«st 
CuymiatTnicA Andree Ternrzetu, Erfurti, 1618 
(m.be.X11X.).” 8vo. old vellum wrapper. 
In the binding, at the beginning and end, are two 
fragments of an old law document, which seems to 
be the original draft of the deed of agreement with 
the publisher of Raleigh’s History of the World. 

First fragment :— 

*“intituled historiam..... 

of the WEG Gs cc us 

prefertur per prefatum Wa 

conscriptum et per..... 

formam predictam ad..... 

. jam predictus Walterus.... .” 


Second fragment 
*fcum omnibus ordinibus et expensis tam in trac . 
librum predictum parat, ad Impre ssionem quamin 
illis ac omnibus dampnis anglice losses ratione ut . 
prefertur habendendis (sic) sive sustinendis prius . 
et defaccat (+c), xc licet predictaum Willelmum 8. 
per assignationem anglice by the appoyntment .” 

On looking at it again I am sorry to see that 
the end of the book with the second fragment has, 
by some unknown means, departed since the above 
was copied. Tuomas KeErsLake. 

Bristol. 


“Jinco” (5 S. x. 7, 96, 456; 6S. i. 284; 
li, 95, 157, 176, 335; iii. 78).—It is asked by 
Mr. Epwanp H. Marsnatt, “ What is the 
earliest occurrence of the expletive ‘ By Jingo’ in 
English literature? I am not able to trace it 
further back than Miss Caroline Wilhelmina 


Skeggs.” And Mr. Marnew writes, “Can any 
one give me instances of the early occurrence of 
the formula ‘By Jingo’ in English literature ?” 
At 5S. x. 456 there is reference to the 1842 edition 
of Don Quixote. I hope the following memorandum 
may prove interesting to your correspondents. [| 
bought the anonymous Satyrs upon the Jesuits 
written in the Year 1679, &c., “the second edition, 
more corrected,” published in 1682, and found the 
clue to its author, John Oldham, in I. D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature (see the article ‘ Hell”), 
He writes, “Oldham must ever have readers 
among the curious in our poetry,” and that it is 
“a work which would admit of a curious com- 
mentary.” In these observations I can fully 
concur. Now in the fourth Satyr, p. 89, the 
second and third lines read :— 
“When spiritnal Jugglers their chief Mast’ry shew 

Hey Jingo Sirs! What's this? ‘tis Bread you see.” 
I refrain from giving the context. Should any 
person be anxious to follow up the investigation, 
the book itself will probably be found in the 
British Museum Library. It would appear a very 
possible conjecture that the library of the elder 
D’Israeli possessed a copy of it—that famous 
library where his greater son says he was born, 
and where we can believe he may have read the 
lines himself. Through a strange coincidence, I 
am indebted to an article in his father’s works for 
this discovery of an early use of the word by Old- 
ham—* Jingo,” so connected with the popular 
history of Lord Beaconsfield. 

W. Frazer, M.R.ILA., 


Dublin, 


Mowsray anv Atpini Famiuies (6" §. ii. 389; 
iii. 32, 489; iv. 96).—The Albini and Mowbray 
pedigree in Thomas Blore’s Rutland starts with 
Roger de Albini and Avicia de Mowbray, parents 
of the above Nigel Mowbray. 


Roger de Albini—Avicia de Mowbray. 





: | 
Ist, Matilda— William de Albini, son of Roger (Mon 
Bigod. | Any., i. 593); Pincerna Re gis (2b.. 339) ; 


given honour of Arundel (-+.); Earl of | He 


Chichester (ib., 592); Earl of Arundel | 
(ed., 593); ob. 1176, 
i 





William, Earl of Arundel—Matilda, 
and of Sussex, ob. 1222. 


Nigel. Oliver. 


William, Ear) of Sussex 


Nigel and Oliver, the two eldest sons of William 
de Albini, seem to have died s.p. vitd patris. 

May I hazard a conjecture that Oliva is wrongly 
placed in this pedigree as daughter of Roger de 
Albini, and that she was really his grand-daughter, 
and identical with the Oliva of the next generation ! 

In the Liber Niger is a “Carta Willelmi de 


2nd, Adeliza, Oliva, sister of William, Earl Nigel 
widow of of Chichester, and wife of Mowbray 
nry I. Ralph de Haia (Mon. Ang., (Mor 


) 


i. 592); sister of Wiliam, 
Earl of Arundel (ib., 593). 





| | | | 
Oliva, dau. of William, Earl of Godfrey. Alice. 
Arundel (Mon. A ny., i. 593). Agatha. 


=Mabel. 


Albini, Pincernz Regis,” whose wife is “filia Rogeri 
sigod,” and who is clearly identical with the first 
William de Albini of the pedigree, Nigel’s brother. 
But Hearne bas a note in loco, in which he states 
that the father of this William, Pincerna Regie, 
was William (not Roger, as in the pedigree), citing 
Dugd., Bar., i. 118, “& quo liquebit Willelmo de 
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Albineio (patri Willelmi nostri) comiti Arundeliz, | anno 1597”; “The Earl of Cumberland’s Voyage 


filiam exstitisse Olivam nomine, que nupta fuerit | to the Island of Puerto Rico, 1586.” 
Surely this William de | 


Radulpho de Haya.” 
Albini, father of Oliva, was not “ pater Willelmi 
nostri,” but “ Willelmus noster” himself, viz., the 
William of the carta. Moreover, in the same carta 
Comes de Hou is mentioned as having married 
“filia Comitis Arundel.” Hearne is no doubt 
right when he takes this Comes de Hou to be the 
Ralph, Earl of Haya, who married Oliva de Albini, 
us above. But if so, her father must have been 
Earl of Arundel ; whereas, according to the pedi- 
gree, it is her brother William who first had the 
honour and title of Arundel in gift from Henry II. 
If we may but suppose that William, second 
Earl of Arundel and Earl of Sussex, bore also his 
father’s title of Earl of Chichester, the difficulty 
vanishes ; and Oliva, wife of Ralph de Haya, and 
sister of the Earl of Arundel and Chichester, 
transmigrates into Oliva, her niece in the pedigree, 
and daughter of William, Earl of Arundel. 
William, second Earl of Arundel, died in 1222. 
His son’s wife Mabel is stated in the pedigree to 
have died before her brother Ranulph, “ who died 
1132.” Ought not this to be 1232? Mabel could 
hardly have died ninety years before her father- 
in-law. R. H. C. F. 


Tue Picts A Scanprnavian Peopte [?] (6% 
§. iii. 389, 515).—M. H. R.’s “ curious little book” 
appears to be compiled from Holinshed’s Chroni- 
cles, or from the same sources as that book, a 
principal one of which is “The Description of 
Scotlande, written at the first by Hector Boethus 
in Latin, and afterwarde translated into the 
Scottish speech by John Bellendon, Archdeacon of 
Murrey, and now finally into English, for the bene- 
fite of such as are studious in the Histories, by 
W{illiam] H[arrison].” In this veracious history 
the origin of the Scotch is traced up to Gathelus, 
“a noble man among the Greeks” in the days of 
Moses, who married a daughter of Pharaoh named 
Scota. For parallel passages to those quoted by 
M. H. R. about Argyleshire, the Britons, the 
Picts, &c., see col. 2, p. 5, and onwards. R. R, 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Royrat Navat Brocrarnuies (5% §. xii. 488; 
6" S. i. 102, 505; ii. 138; iii, 293, 336, 438).— 
In reply to D. W.’s request (which I have only 
just seen) for information as to where he can find 
accounts of the expeditions of George, Earl of 
Cumberland in the sixteenth century, I will 
inform him that Sir William Monson’s Naval 
Tracts, London, printed for A. & J. Churchill, 
1703, contains: “The Expedition to Portugal, 
anno 1589”; “ The Earl of Cumberland’s Voyage, 
anno 1589”; “The Earl of Cumberland’s Voyage 
to the Coast of Spain, anno 1591”; “ The Earl of 








Sir William 
Monson served under the Earl of Cumberland and 
chronicles what he had a personal knowledge of. 
Burchett’s Complete History of the [recent ?] T'rans- 
actions at Sea (London, mpccxx.) also contains a 
brief account of the Earl of Cumberland’s expedi- 
tions. Lidiard’s Naval History of England, vol. i. 
(London, mpccxxXv.), contains a full account, of 
the earl’s several expeditions. I have a number 
of books besides, giving some account of the earl 
and his expeditions, but doubtless those noted will 
be sufficient for your inquirer. 

G. H. Presere. 


Brookline, Mass., U.S. 


“Gorrin” (6% S. ii. 448; iii. 94).—The form 
guff is not merely a Cumberland word ; it is quite 
common in the speech of Lowland Scotland. It 
expresses thorough contempt, and is meant to cu 
more deeply than such descriptive terms as “block- 
head” and “simpleton.” Not long ago a pug- 
nacious father, distressed at his son’s discomfiture 
in single heard to exclaim, with 
withering scorn, “ Ye muckle guff, to stand there 
hingin’ your head like a bulrush !” 

Tuomas Bayne. 


go 


combat, was 


As a native of Cumberland I may, I think, 
venture to assert, in spite of the authority of 
Messrs. Wright and Halliwell, that neither guff 
nor guvfia isa Cumberland word, nor is it to be 
found in Mr. Dickinson's Glossary for that county. 


B. J. 


Necro Staves 1x Greece (6 §. iii. 430),— 
The Greeks kept black slaves, and apparently for 
the same reason that English ladies used to keep 
black pages, for Theophrastus says, Characters, xxi., 
rept pxpodtAoTYyLLas Kat emer 

ITO AiGiod ecrat. See 


John’s Ancient 


AOTt jy Ojvas de, 
oTws auto o axoAovlos 
Becker’s Charicles, and J. A. St. 
vol. iii. 33. 


Epwarp H. Marsmary, M.A. 


Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Gree ce, 


Tue Devin axnp THE Best Hymn Tones 
(6 §. ii. 369 ; iii. 16). — The following passage, 
from the Break of Day in the Eighteenth Century, 
lately published by Mr. Cyprian T. Rust, may be 
worth reprinting in “N. & Q.” as a solttion of 
the question asked a century and a half ago by 
the Wesleys, “ Why should the Devil have all 
the best tunes to himself ?”— 

** Does any one know what were the ‘best tunes’ in 
the year 1710, when hymns began to be sung. and when 
in 1740 Charles Wesley wanted them for:some of his 
peculiar metres? Some of the best of them, we are told, 
appeared in the Beggars’ Opera, 1727. The best were 
perhaps those of Purcell, One thing is apparent, the 
difference between sacred and secular music at that time 
was not such as it is now. The most popular airs were 


Cumberland to the Coast of Spain and Island, | in a minor key; when sung very slowly they had a most 
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lugubrious and funereal sound: there, however, lay 
their great charm. They were set to words full of 
buffoonery and roystering merriment; or, alas! some- 
times covert, sometimes gross indecency. The grave 
faces and tones of the singers gave pungency to the 
madness of the song. I fear that very few of them 
could be used with safety at the Society's meetings. All 
who have studied the history of music know that the 
close of the last century was the very crisis of its new 
birth. Dr. Watts lived just before the movement began, 
before the arrival of Handel in 1710: he died fifty years 
before Haydn, who was the main instrument of this re- 
generation. The Countess of Huntingdon used her in- 
fluence with Giardini, the celebrated violinist, to get one 
or two new tunes written, ‘ Moscow’ among the rest. 
Tomaso Giordina, another Italian artist, composed 
several tunes; the tune called ‘ Cambridge ’ is mentioned 
as one of them. Miss Ford, an accomplished Irish young 
lady of great musical talent and skill as a vocalist and a 
composer, was also pressed into the service. Most un- 
fortunately, she attended a drawing-room meeting at 
Lady Huntingdon’s, and, without warning, she witnessed 
the tones and gestures of her ladyship in prayer. They 
were acknowledged to be singular. The young lady was 
so convulsed with laughter that she made a disturbance 
in the meeting. Peace was made at last by the composi- 
tion of a tune for the difficult metre,‘ All ye that pass 


by, to Jesus draw nigh,’” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Queries By Jeremy Taytor (6 §, ii. 512; 
iii. 71).—Is not Churton wrong in ascribing Con- 
templations to Nieremberg? I have an imperfect 
copy of an early edition, and after an address to 
the reader by B. Hale, D.D., is the following pre- 
face : 

** Candid Reader,—The most learned and pious Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor 
in Ireland, left these Holy Contemplations, in the 
hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full purpose to 
have printed them if he had lived. But since it hath 
pleased God, to take that devout and holy person to him- 
self, (the better to advance Devotion and Sanctity of Life, 
and to make men less in love with this frail Life, and 
more with that which is eternal,) it is thought fit to 
make them publick. I beseech God to conduct us all 
thence, by the many helps and assistances which he 
hath been graciously pleased to afford us, and to further 
us in Piety and Holiness of Life, is the Prayer of thy 
Friend, “ Ropert Harris.” 


* Wa. Freerove. 





Bury St. Edmunds. 


Otp Hovses witn Secret Coamners (5* §, xii, 
248, 312; 6™ S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii. 96). 
—At Harnington Hall, near Chaddesley-Corbet, 
Worcestershire, there is a mansion of the time of 
Henry VIII., which belonged then, as it does 
now, to a Catholic family, and has several curious 
hiding-places where priests were concealed in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. One of these, 
which I saw a short time since, can only be 
entered by lifting one of the wooden steps of the 
stairs, and is a very gloomy recess. On its floor 
still remain relics of a mat of rushes on which 
refugees reclined as they best could. This massive 
pile of red brick is now bare of furniture, except 





one room for the housekeeper. It is moated 
round, and Lady Mary Yate, widow of Sir John 
Yate, Bart., of Buckland, Berks, who is said, as 
lady of the manor, to have resided here for sixty- 
five years, successfully defended the house against 
the attack of a Kidderminster mob who had coms 
to pillage the mansion in the time of James II. 
She died in 1696 at the age of eighty-nine, and 
was buried in Chaddesley Church. 

Birtsmorton Court, in the Malvern district, is 
another old moated manor-house, once belonging 
to the Nanfans, but now the residence of a farmer, 
which had a secret chamber entered by a door in 
the wainscoting of the dining-room, recently 
turned into a closet for stores. It communicated 
with the side of the moat ; and in a recent publi- 
cation on Malvern Chase, by the Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, this recess, it is said, once sheltered Sir 
John Oldcastle in the reign of Henry V. Accord- 
ing to the work mentioned, other persons were 
concealed here in the troublous times of the Wars 
of the Roses, Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 


Worcester. 


John Evelyn mentions in his Diary, under date 
August 23, 1678, Ham House at Weybridge, in 
Surrey, belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
having some of these secret chambers. “ My 
Lord, leading me about the house, made no scruple 
of showing me all the hiding places for Popish 
priests, and where they said Masse; for he was 
no bigoted Papist.’” The house, I may add, 
appears, from Mr. James Thorne’s Handbook to 
the Environs of London, to have been built no 
earlier than the reign of Charles IL, so that 
probably it is almost the latest example of the 
kind. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Let me add Bochym, an interesting old house 
between Helston and the Lizard; also Cothele, in 
the parish of Calstock on the Tamar. 

A. E. Dowtiye. 


“ Dray ”=Saquirrev’s Nest (6" §, iii. 449; iv. 
78).—Topsell’s Hist. of Fouwre-footed Beasts, 1607, 
also has, “[Squirrels] build them nests (which in our 
countrey are called Drayes),” and says they store 
fruits and nuts, “euen so much as their little 
Dray will holde” (pp. 657-8). Hence the term 
would appear to have been general. Dray and 
draw, according to Parish, are still used in Sussex, 
and Miss G. Jackson gives dray as Shropshire. As 
a possible aid to the explanation of the term, I 
add from the Book of St. Albans, “ And we shall 
say that howkys [for hawkys] doon draw when 
they bere tymbering to their nestes, and nott they 
beld ne make ther nestes.” Br. Nicnowson. 


Tne Pronunciation or “ GrprattTaR” : “Tra- 
FALGAR” (6 S. ii. 406 ; iii. 56).—The following 


| passage from Marlowe may prove of interest with 
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reference to the spelling and pronunciation of 
Gibraltar in the sixteenth century :— 
“The galleys and those pilling brigandines, 

That yearly sail to the Venetian gulf, 

And hover in the Straits for Christian wreck, 

Shall lie at anchor in the isle Asant, 

Until the Persian fleet and men of war, 

Sailing along the oriental sea, | 

Have fetched about the Indian continent, 

Even from Persepolis to Mexico, 

And thence unto the straits of Judalt r ; | 

Where they shall meet and join their force in one, | 

Keeping in awe the bay of Portingale, 

And all the ocean by the British shore.” 

Tamburlaine the Great, IIT. iii. | 


F, C. Binxpeck Terry. 


| 


Cardiff. 


I would add two further instances for the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Trafalgar :— 
“ Oft did he mark the scenes of vanished war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.” 
Childe Harold, ii. 40. 
* And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar.” 
Introd. to Marmion. 
A, E. Dow.ina. 
Plympton St. Mary, South Devon. 


The proper Arabic spelling would be Jibal-al- 
Tarik. R. 8. CuHarnock. 

Nice. 

Taatcnep Cuurcnes (6% §S. ii. 447; iii. 56). 
—In answer to 8. T. 8. I beg to give the follow- 
ing list of thatched churches in Suffolk :—Ashby ; 
Barnby ; Barsham ; Cove, North ; Cove, South ; 
Coney-Weston; Eriswell; Icklingham, St. 
James ; Icklingham, All Saints ; Fritton ; Hop- 
ton, St. Margaret; Ringsfield ; Rushmere, St. 
Michael; Middleton; Sapiston; Thelnetham. 
There are most likely many in Norfolk, and I 
dare say some in Essex. Wituiam Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


These churches appear from the lists published 
in “N. & Q.” to be peculiar to the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and it is interesting to note 
that Bloomfield, in his Farmer’s Boy, alludes to 
this characteristic of the churches of his native 
county (Suffolk). In “ Autumn,” lines 82, 83, he 
says, referring to a village church :— 

“ The rude intelligence of poverty 

Reigns here alone : else why that roof of straw?” 
It is singular that a county which can boast of such 
magnificent town churches as those at Lowestoft, 
Hadleigh, Lavenham, Stoke Nayland, &c., should 


others are still to be found in the county. 





yet be notorious for the meanness of its village 
churches. I may mention, to be quite correct, 
that the parish church of South Cove, near South- 


wold, has the nave only covered with thatch ; the | 


chancel is plane-tiled. W. R. Tare, F.R.H.S. 


Worplesdon, Guildford. 


In Norfolk several thatched churches are not 


only standing, but also in congregational use, 
viz., Eaton, and Little Melton, and Marlingford— 
all within six miles of Norwich; and I believe 


a a le 
In 1864, when in Cheshire, I noticed that Rost- 
herne Church had the nave thatched. 
W. G. P. 
“Ricnt away ” (6™ §. ii, 223, 416 ; iii. 77).— 
I thought this was an Americanism. A New 
York politician, an ultra-Democrat well known 


|in his day, gave me an account of his calling 


on his minister in London for a passport for 
France. When he called the minister was not 
up, so he took a walk, called again, and then had 
to wait some time. When the minister ap- 
peared he said to him, “‘ You get up very late, Mr. 
Everett.” The reply was, “Yes, sir, the habits 
of London life keep us up very late at night.” 
He told his - business; Mr. Everett filled up 
the passport and handed it to him, saying, “ Now, 
sir, you must take this to the French ambassador’s 
right away for him to sign it.” He answered, 
“ Yes, sir, but did you say right away?” “ Yes, 
sir, right away,” said Mr. Everett. The New 
Yorker said, “Then, Mr. Everett, that’s all I 
have ever seen or heard of America since I entered 
your doors.” ELUcer. 
Craven. 


Tue Genpver or Deatn (6 §., ii. 448; iii. 93). 
—Lacroix, in Les Arts au Moyen Age, p. 282, 
and Vie Militaire et Religieuse, describes Or- 
cagna’s frescoes at Pisa a8 representing “ les quatre 
fins de homme,” Death, Judgment, Hell, and 
Paradise, each of which compositions comprises 
several scenes, the “Dream of Life” and the 
“Triumph of Death” forming, as it appears, the 
two parts of Death. In Lacroix’s chromo-litho- 
graph of the “ Dream of Life” there is no represen- 
tation either of an old woman or an old man, and 
in that of the “ Triumph of Death” an old hermit 
appears with a long white beard and a scroll, as if 
pointing the moral. There is no old woman in this 
subject, as Mr. E. H. Marswa tz states, and it is 
by no means evident that Death is specially repre- 
sented by the old hermit ; this part of the allegory 
is, indeed, sufficiently marked by the ghastly 
decaying figures in the three open coffins. The 
picture, considered on its merits as representing 
the triumph of death, falls somewhat short of the 
mark, for, strictly speaking, there is much more 
of life than of death in it, and it may be that 


| Orcagna had a somewhat different allegory in his 


mind when he painted it. A. H 
Little Ealing. 


“Tae Biue Bonnets OVER THE Borper” (6% 
S. ii. 345, 437. 454 ; iii. 72).—Your correspondent 
from the North may be quite right in saying that 
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Tr : , | ‘ ' _ 
it is inexcusable in any of your contributors not | Ross’s dates are 1699-1784. 


to know that Sir Walter Scott wrote the song | 


from which the lines quoted are taken. 
would have been more exact had he said that 
Scott wrote @ song with this title, seeing that a 
very much more remarkable production with a 
similar refrain had been in existence for ages 
before Scott’s time ; the same, no doubt, as that 
which Sir Walter Scott took as his model. 

The piece in question is entitled Lesley’s March 
to Scotland. The hero was that David Lesley who 
commanded a division of the Parliamentary army 
at Marston Moor. The song is evidently the com- 
position of some Cavalier wit of no mean genius. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, when he first met 
with it, thought it might be a clever parody by 
Burns on another song of the same period and 
style, namely, Lesley’s March to Longmarston 
Moor; but he ultimately satisfied himself that it 
was old. His verdict upon the song was that it is 
“the very essence of sarcasm and derision, and 
possesses a spirit of energy for which we may look 
in vain in any other song in existence.” Here is 
the first verse ; making allowance for a few rough 
phrases, it is excellent throughout :— 

“ March, march, pinks of Election, 

Why the devil don’t you march onward in order? 
March, march, dogs of Redemption, 
Ere the Blue Bonnets come over the Border.’ 
Hogg's Jacobite Liel cs, F rst Series, pp. 5, 163 
Edin., 1819. 
It may be observed that Scott says, in The Monas- 
tery, that the ditty there given was sung “to the 
ancient air ‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border.’” It is 
most probable that Scott’ was correct, and that 
there was a tune—perhaps a song—of that name 
long before the Commonwealth, and about the 
period embraced in Sir Walter Scott’s story, that 
ts, the Reformation. , 
ALEx. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


“Tur Layp o’ tHe Lrar” (6 §. i. 18, 137; 
ii. 51, 116, 350, 409, 477 ; iii. 98).—In reading 
the Fortunate Shepherdess of Ross of Lochlee, I 
have found an expression which I am sure will 
interest M. P., whose elaborate and excellent reply 
to the query I put as to this song appeared in 6™ 
5. i. 137. In speaking of what we may call the 
apotheosis of the adjective leal, M. P. says of Lady 
Nairne:— 

eS was probably she who, discerning the capabilities 
of the simple adjective, left alone by its kindred in the 
northern dialect, conferred upon it immortality by form- 
ing it into a collective noun— the leal—and applying itto 
* the spirits of just men made perfect.’ ” 

In the Fortunate Shepherdess a practical father 
thus urges his son, who is like to prove somewhat 
of a laggard in love :— 

“ Ye maun mak o’er her, kiss her o’er and over, 

Say ye’re in love, and but her cannot cowr ; 
But, for her sake, maun view the lands o’ leal, 
Except she pity and your ailment heal.” 


But he 








The Fortunate 
Shepherdess appeared in 1768, when the future 
Lady Nuirne was but two years old. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


GALATIANS 111. 19, 20 (6% S. i. 253 ; iii. '75).— 
It should not be forgotten that the present Bishon 
of Durham, in his Commentary on Galatians, 
remarks, “The number of interpretations of this 
passage are said to mount up to 250 or 300.” He 
sums up the question briefly by “giving that 
which appears to him the most probable ”:— 

“Ver. 20. No me can be a mediator of one. The 
very idea of mediation supposes two persons at least, 
between whom the mediation is carricd on. The law 
thus is of the nature of a contract between two parties, 
God on the one hand,and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as both parties fulfil the 
terms of the contract. It is, therefore, contingent and 
not absolute...... But God (the giver of the promise) is one, 
Unlike the law, the promise is absolute and uncon- 
ditional. It depends on the sole decree of God. There 
are not two contracting parties. There is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. The giver is everything, 
the recipient nothing. Thus the primary sense of ‘ one’ 
here is numerical. The further idea of unchangeable- 
ness may, perhaps. be suggested ; but if so, it is rather 
accidental than inherent. 


diatoi 


Ep. MARSHALL. 
Fematr Sonprers AnD Sattors (6% §, iii. 144, 
90),—I heard a good deal of the Kurdish 
she-chieftain inquired after by your correspondent 
when I was with the army at Constantinople. 
She served on the Danube with Omer Pasha, 
She went by the name of the “ Black Virgin,” for 
her features were swarthy and by no means lovely. 
Major Leveson (the “Old Shekarry ”), who was on 
Omer Pasha’s staff, knew her very well, and gave 
me an account of her, but I cannot now recall 
particulars. E. Leaton BLenkinsopr. 


297; iv. 


Tae Paysicat Crus (6 §. ii. 309, 473 ; iii. 
116).—There is a tolerably detailed account of 
this institution in Dr. R. Lyall’s Character of the 
Russians, 4to. London, 1823, p. 27. 

Avex. BEAZELEY. 

Avtnors or Quotations Waytep (6 §. iii. 
449, 498).— 

* The woman of mind.” 
It is much more probable, I think, that Lex refers to 
the well-worn song of this name than to any extract from 
the decidedly later production of Owen Meredith. The 
song—of which I append the four opening lines—is 
certainly meritorious, and it would be as interesting as 
it is desirable to determine its authorship. But how can 
this be effected? I possess several copies—one with 
music by Jonathan Biewitt—but find attached to each 
and all the indefinite, insufficient, and tantalizing 
“Anon.” It begins,— 
* My wife is a woman of mind ; 
And Deville, who examined her bumps, 
Vows that never was found in a woman 
Such large intellectual lumps,” &c. 


T. L. A. 
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(6th S. iv. 69). 
“ T could forgive him all the blame.” 

Perhaps G. F. S. E, has in his mind the lines of 
Tennyson to Christopher North, which appear in the 
Poems, 1833, but have been omitted in subsequent 
editions. They are as follows :— 

“ You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 
E. S. SuvucKBuRGH, 
“ But if hosen nor shoon thou never gave nean 
Every night and awle ; 
The whinnes shall prick thee to the bare beane 
And Christ receive thy sawle.” 

The above is, I have no doubt, the passage which your 
correspondent —- after. It occurs in the remark- 
able Yorkshire soul dirge paomesee by John Aubrey in 
his Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme (Folk-lore 
Society), p. 31. It has been printed many times, ¢. 9., 
Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
ed. 1861, ii. 135-42; Arche@ologia, xxxvi, 152; J. C. 
Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, 595; John 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. 1813, ii. 180; W. J. 
Thoms’s Anecdotes and Traditions (Camd. Soc.), 89; 
Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, edited by E. 
Peacock (E.E.T.S.), 90. EpwarbD PEacock. 


(6% 8. iv. 90.) 
“Totus componitur orbis,’’ Kc. 
This is an incorrect quotation from C, Claudiani De 
(Juarto Cons, Tonortt Paneg., 1, 299 
“Tune observantior zqui 

Fit populus, nec ferre negat quum viderit ipsum 

Auctorem parere sibi. Componitur orbis 

Regis ad exemplum : nec sic inflectere sensus 

Humanos edicta valent, ut vita regentis.” 
The lines are correctly given in Adam Dickinson's edition 
of the old Gradus ad Parnassum, s.v. “ Rex,” Edinb., 
A.D, 1816, but the author is not given. E. A. D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Domesday Studies: an Analysis and Dicest of the 
Staffordshire Survey. By Rev. Robert W. Eyton. 
(Stafford, Joseph Halden.) 

Tue historian of Shropshire is specially qualified by his 

previous researches to interpret and illustrate the 

Domesday survey of the adjoining county of Stafford, 

and his Digest brings to light a mass of new information. 

The chief interest of these Domesday Studies to the 

general reader consists in their enabling us to compare 

the England which was conquered by the Normans 
with the country in which we are living. Stafford- 
shire, which is now a hive of industry and mine of 
wealth, was in 1086 one of the poorest of English 
counties—sparsely populated and partially cultivated. 

Its abject condition at that period can best be estimated 

by comparing it with Dorset—which is a smaller county, 

as it only contains 633,000 acres, whilst Staffordshire 
includes 740,0L0 acres. The collective revenues of 

Staffordshire were only 508/. 16s. a year, whilst the 


rents of the smaller county of Dorset amounted to 
3,360/. a year; so that land in Dorset was nearly seven 
times more valuable than in Staffordshire. The survey 
distributed counties in hides for the purpose of taxation, 
and the average hide of Dorset contained 240 acres, but 
the Staffordshire hide contained nearly 1,437 acres, 
which shows how small a weight of taxxtion the Mid- 
land county was capable of bearing. One-third of Staf- 
fordshire was moorland, which was omitted altogether 
from the survey as not being worth valuation; and 
more than one-half of the surveyed lands were wood- 
lands, which were exclusively used for purposes of 
chase and warren. The single oakwood was in Earl 
Rogers’s manor at Shipley, and was only ten acres in 
extent. Burton Abbey was the only monastic house in 
the county, but there were four collegiate churches 
besides the cathedral at Lichfield, and more than one- 
fifth of the county belonged to the church, The king’s 
revenues amounted to 152/. 9s., and the rental of the 
church was 70/. 2s. The remaining 286/. 5s. was dis- 
tributed as follows :— The fief of Robert de Stafford, the 
great landowner of the county and the constable of 
Stafford Castle, was valued at 123/. 6s. 8d. per annum. 
Earl Roger and his son Hugh had §4/. 15s., and 
William Fitz Ansculf had 33/. 19s. per anuum. Five 
other barons had 12/. 17s. per annum between them, 
and the twenty manors which some fourteen English 
thanes had managed to save from the wreck were 
worth 3/. 14s. per annum. Mr. Eyton has proved 
by internal evidence from the record itself that 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and North- 
amptonshire were surveyed by the same set of com 
missioners, and that in each county some of the original 
returns were misplaced by the clerks of the exchequer 
who were employed in codifying them. Drayton, in 
Oxfordshire, the fief of Turchil de Arden, was, by a 
mistake of this kind, misplaced in Staffordshire, which 
misled Dugdale into supposing that the place intended 
was Drayton Bassett, and in consequence the baronial 
house of Bassett has been hitherto deduced from an 
ancestor who never existed in the flesh. 


Les Littératures Populaires de toutes les Nations. 
Tome I. Littéruture Orale de la Haute- Bretagne. 
Par Paul Sébillot. (Paris, Maisonneuve & Co.) 
INSTRUCTION is a very valuable thing, we grant; railways 
are elements of happiness which we could not easily 
dispense with ; macadamized roads strike us as incom- 
parably better than the most picturesque lanes, which, 
despite all their beauty, are perfectly impassable in 
winter; but since the progress of civilization has 
brought along with it excursion trains, easy and cheap 
locomotion, and board schools, there is no doubt — 
the characteristic features of the various races of met 
have disappeared, that historical and poetical conlitions 
are fast vanishing, and that at no distant period few 
monuments indeed will be left of primitive literary 
curiosities. We question very much whether Sir Walt 
Scott would have been able to collect in the year of 
grace 1881 the ballads and songs which seventy years 
ago made up the Minstre lsy of the Scottish Border ; we 
doubt if a tolerably complete series of German mirchen 
would be possible now; and it is quite evident to us that 
if M. Sébillot had waited much longer his delightful 
little volume might never have appeared. It is a most 
interesting anthology of tales, legends, and proverbs of 
Breton origin, illustrated with notes and preceded by an 
introduction or avant-propos full of curious details, com- 
pleted by special prefaces for the several parts of the 
book. In Upper Brittany, as in most other localities, the 
inhabitants of rural districts and villages used in dave 
gone by to meet under different pretexts for the purpose 
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of hearing anecdotes, singing ballads, and proposing to 
each other puzzles of a facetious or moral character. 
There were the jf/owas or filanderies, consisting of 
sometimes as many as forty or fifty persons, assembled 
together ostensibly in order to spin; the veil/owas or 
evening réunions, devoted to amusements in the way of 
singing or dancing; the ¢russeries, where “ young men 
and maidens” helped each other in preparing flax ; the 
cuiseries de pomme, for the making of a kind of apple 
marmalade. All these gatherings afforded opportunities 
for the narrating of wonderful stories, and almost 
universally concluded with the regular old type of 
country dances. As M. Sébillot very well remarks, it is 
not always easy for an archeologist to collect local 
traditions and to make himself acquainted with the 
treasures of what may be called oral literature. He 
requires both perseverance and tact. He must possess 
the art of ingratiating himself with the peasantry, of 
appealing to their vanity, and humouring them as much 
as hecan. But once at home amongst these primitive 
sons of Adam, the harvest is ready for him, and he has 
nothing to do but to make up his sheaves. Thus in the 
preface to his Contes Lorrains M. Cosquin tells us that 
one village alone supplied him with no less than eighty 
narratives, During a stay of four months M. Sébillot 
collected one hundred tales in a single locality; and in 
another he wrote from dictation two hundred and ten. 
These do not represent by any means the whole popular 
legends of the district. The volume we are now noticing 
is divided into two parts, the former of which comprises 
in its turn five sections, corresponding to the following 
subjects :—(a) Fairy tales and wonderful adventures; 
(4) facetiz and anecdotes founded on display of cunning; 
(c) ghost stories, devilry, and witchcraft; (d) mis- 
cellaneous legends; (e) tales connected with seafaring 
men. Part ii. also is subdivided into five sections as 
follows :—(a) Songs with the varieties of childish 
ditties, dancing or marching songs, love songs, and 
satirical songs ; (2) puzzles ; (c) formule; (d) proverbs; 
(e) jokes, witty answers, specimens of rustic wit, &c, 
M. Sébillot has taken care to give in his notes references 
to works on folk-lore in various languages. He has 
also scrupulously recorded the chief parallel legends, 
stories, and traditions which have been for many ages 
enriching the literature of India, Scotland, the southern 
and eastern provinces of France, Germany, &c. Finally, 
the volame for which we are indebted to his learning 
inaugurates in the happiest manner M. Maisonneuve's 
collection “ Les Littératures Populaires.” 


Edited, with 
(Chatto 


The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
an Introduction, by John Churton Collins. 
& Windus.) 

CoLeripcE said of George Herbert that he was a true 

poet, but one whose poetic gifts will never be appreciated 

except by those who have sympathy with the mind and 
character of the man. This is, with due limitation, true 
of all poets except the highest, but especially so of those 
like the Herberts, who write not for all men and all 
time, but for those only, or at least mainly, who are on 
the same spiritual level. George’s poems have been 
many times reprinted and devoutly read by thousands. 
The first modern edition of Lord Herbert's poems is the 
one before us. There is a striking likeness between 
them. The Herberts were, as Margaret Fuller Oasoli 
remarked, “‘a race whose spirit had never been broken 
or bartered,” and each wrote with the fullest in- 
dependence, the priest with the lamp of revelation 
always before him, the peer with the fertile ideas 
of his new philosophy—new at least here in Eng- 
land—influencing the turn of every sentence. It is 
difficult to estimate the relative value of the two poets, 





so much depends on individual conviction as to things 
unseen and the relation of the human soul to God and 
the universe. We know that Lord Herbert was a trug 
poet, though his style is almost always quaint and some- 
times absolutely barbarous, but we do not think any fair 
judging pereon would put him as a poet on a pedestal 
equally high with his brother. The echoes of other 
writers, themselves not of the highest, are too frequent, 
and the fancies, especially in the love poems, too far 
fetched for a great part of the volume to have anything 
beyond an historical interest. When, however, he writes 
his own thoughts naturally, without having before him 
the work of some dead or contemporary master, he at 
times rises to a high degree of beauty. There are few 
passages in the minor poetry of the seventeenth century 
more charming than the sonnet “‘ made upon the groves 
near Merlon Castle”; and some of the lines in verses on 
platonic love show that if Lord Herbert bad not wished to 
teach philosophy he might have risen to a much higher 
level than he ever attained. Mr. Collins has done his duty 
as editor with great judgment, and the book is most beau- 
tifully printed on thick paper, and issued in a parchment 
cover which will delight the eyes of all who are fond of 
books, 


Tue British ARCH OLOGICAL AssocraTion will hold 
its thirty-eighth annual meeting at Great Malvern, com- 
mencing Monday, Aug. 22. Visits are to be made to 
Worcester and Cheltenham, and the MS. treasures of 
the late Sir Thomas Phillipps will be described by Mr, 
E. M. Thompson, F.S.A., Keeper of the MSS., British 
Museum. Birtsmorton, Pickersleigh, Eastnor Castle, 
Ledbury, Tewkesbury, the Herefordshire Beacon, &c., 
are among the places of interest to be examined by the 
Congress. The Dean of Worcester, Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton, is to be President. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LITERARY ConcREss will hold its 
fourth session in Vienna, Sept. 20 to 29, under the 
presidency of his Excellency J. M. Torres Caicedo, 
Minister of the Republic of San Salvador in Paris. The 
subjects to be discussed include the progress made 
towards the more effectual protection of authors and 
artists in recent international conventions ; the existing 
condition of German and Russian legislation on copy- 
right; conventions between nations speaking the same 
language, ¢.g., Great Britain and the United States, 
Portugal and Brazil, &c. The first International Literary 
Congress, held in Paris, 1878, was described in the pages 
of “ N. & Q.” in an article by Nomap (5t» 8, ix. 501). 

Tne Rev. Kenelm H. Smith, of Ely, has been ap- 
pointed by the Society of Antiquaries of London Local 
Secretary and Correspondent for Cambridgeshire, by 
diploma. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


P, A. L.— Hoc monumentum condendum curavit” or 
“ curavere.” 

CalcurTEssis.—We shall be glad to have the proposed 
note. 

J. B.—Derived from Gongora, the Spanish poet, who 
made the style fashionable, 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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